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Or if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in every ſacred grove; 

There, let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Still ſing the God of ſeaſons as they roll. Thom, 
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PREFACE. 


WV EN a perſon has once ventured to ap- 
pear in a public character, and has 
ſubmitted his thoughts to the inſpection of the 
public eye; he muſt naturally ſuppoſe they will 
be examined with the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny; and if the 
leaſt flaw or inaccuracy appear, even in the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtance, the whole will be cenſured 
with the greateſt virulence and acrimony, by 
thoſe formidable heroes the critics, But a true 
critic, (according to Mr. App1s0n's definition) 
is a man of a liberal mind, and of enlarged ideas, 
who makes it his buſineſs to point out the beau- 
ties of any performance, caſting a modeſt ſhade 


over thoſe ſlight imperfections, ſo incident to our 
nature, For 


te Who ever thinks a faultleſs piece to fee, _ | 
« Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be.“ 


The greateſt authors have their imperfections; 
but they are only like the ſpots in the ſun, 
which contribute to diſplay in a conſpicuous 

| a2 light, 
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light, the ſplendor of the luminous body. In 


bodies more opaque, thoſe ſpots would never 
have been diſcovered. To ſpeak without a meta- 
phor, imperfections in an author, do not prove 
him to be totally deſtitute of merit; nor ought 
his compoſitions to be indiſcriminately contem- 
ned, becauſe ſome parts of them betray that im- 


perfection, which ſo emphatically marks human 
nature. 


My motive for publiſhing, has already been 
anticipated in my former addreſs to the public. — 
I'woald, by no means, have it underſtood that I 
offer theſe attempts as maſter- pieces of the kind 3 
Jam neither ſo vain nor ſo ignorant as to imagine 
it. My ſituation in life, neceſſarily precludes 
me from making uſe of thoſe advantageous oppor- 
tunities, ſo eſſentially requiſite for thoſe who aim 
at elegant, ſpirited, and accurate compoſition, 
Men of a ſpeculative caſt, who have ſtudied the 
paſſions, are not to be told, that there are certain 
ſeaſons, when a man may compoſe with eaſe and 
facility, what, at other periods, he could by no 
means compaſs. Thoſe who are profeſſional 
ſtudents, whoſe lives are ſolely dedicated to ſpe- 
culation and ſtudy, are not always prepared to 
write to advantage. Thoſe perſons therefore, 
who are fired with emulation to excel in literary 
compoſition fieze thoſe happy moments, when 
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the mind is wrapt in a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 


ſtrongly impreſt with ſome favourite theme. 
When, (as MiL rox ſays) 


* above th' Olympian hill J ſoar, 
Above the flight of Pagaſean wing.“ 


It is then, and only then, that the writer can ex_ 

ert himſelf to advantage, or execute his ſabje& 
either to his own, or the reader's ſatisfaction; 
for, tho' all men are not endued with the power 
of expreſling their ideas in words ; yet there arg 
jew, who are not capable of feeling, in ſome de- 
gree, the ſentiments of a writer, who was him- 
ſelf actuated by thoſe paſſions which he endeavours 
to excite in others. That I have been in a 
great meaſure, precluded from embracing oppor. 
tunities of this kind, is well known to thoſe who 
are particularly acquainted with my fituation in 
life, 


The following attempts were compoſed at thoſe 
ſhort intervals between labour and reſt; which, 
in all probability, might otherwiſe have been 
leſs advantageouſly empioyed, The above con- 
ſiderations, may account for many of the piece, 
being ſa very ſhort. However, it they were as 
happily executed as many of them are well cho- 
len. I ſhould have ſome hopes of meeting with 

a 3 approbation · 
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approbation If I fail in this, it will afford me 
ſome conſolation, that my deſigns were laudable. 
If any ſhould object, that ſome pieces are of too 


ſatirical a caſt, I muſt here remark, that none of 
them are. particularly pointed, 


Vices, not perſons, are the objects of my ani- 
madverſion; the virtuous have nothing to fear 
from my pen, and if the reigning follies of the 
age appear ridiculous, when im partially diſplayed, 
blame the follics and not me. 


Other pieces may be thought of too ſerious a 
nature; to which objection I anſwer, that when 
E almoſt daily ſee ſome of my fellow mortals 
removed from time to eternity, I cannot forbear 
being at times, rather ſerious. 


Moſt of the poetical pieces were written on oc” 
caſional ſubjects; and many of them about tha* 
period, when our unhappy conteſt with the colo- 
nies was at its greateſt height; and have ſome 
alluſion thereto. But I hope, none of my readers 
will take offence on thefe accounts. I have not 
endeavoured to enflame, but rather to allay, the 
bane ful animoſities. My remarks are of the pa- 
cific kind; being quite ſenſible that devaſtation 
and ſlaughter, are altogether n with 
the chriſtian name. 


Some 
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Some of the proſe pieces were addreſſed to the 
editors of the magazines; and I have thoughtit 
better that they ſhould now appear in that dreſs ; 
| becauſe I feared, that by moulding them into any 
other form, chey would probably looſe ſome of 
their force and ſpirit, The intelligent reader, 
will alſo obſerve, that others of my pieces have 
formerly been inſerted in various periodical pub- 
lications under fiftious ſignatures, and ſome, en- 
tirely anonymous. They are now, all collected 
into one point of view. Such as they are, 
they now appear. Had I been inclined to 
plagiariſm, I ſhould have given the public a 
much better collection, for I am a much better 
judge, than a fabricator, of ingenious compoſi. 
tion, If I have happened to ftumble upon a 
thought that ſome other writer has diſcuſſed with 
much more ingenuity, it was mere accident; as 
I can ſafely aver, that I never attempted to copy 
the thoughts of others, but to be as much origi- 
nal as poſſible, tho” I ſhould fall ſhort in point of 
elegance. 


In regard to the quantity of print and paper, 
I truſt this collection will be found the cheapeſt 
book that ever was offered to the world by ſab. 
ſcription. It contains more than many original 
publications of three times the price, 
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The execution of the printing part will, J hope, 
give ſatisſaction. The paper is not worſe than I 
propoſed; and the number of ſhe'ts are more 
than [ expected. Some ſmall errors of the preſs, 
are almoſt unavoidable; but where the obvious 
ſenſe of the matter is underſtood, the candid rea- 
der will pardon thoſe little inaccuracies, and not 
impute them to the author, | 


But, as this book may poſſibly fall into the 
hands of ſome, who, being altogether unacquain- 
ted with the author, might preſume that theſe 
little attempts were the higheſt efforts of Cu u- 
BERLAND genius: That my country may not be 


ſubje& to ſo dangerous an imputation, which 


would be injurious to its honour and dignity ; I 
muft here inform them, that theſe pieces are only 
the production of a mechanic, who never was 
taught the rudiments of the Engliſh language 
What may be expected from men of a liberal 
education, and of enlarged faculties, muſt be of 
a nature ſuperior to theſe puny attempis; which, 
if they riſe above mediocrity, will be a ſufficient 
plaudit. 


And now, to conclude, I embrace this oppor. 
tunity of returning my fincere thanks to all my 
kind patrons and ſubſcribers, who have ſo gene= 

rouſly 
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rouſly and liberally encouraged this undertaking ; 
and to aſſure them, that J am, wich the greateſt 
reſpect and eſteem, 


their much obliged friend, 


and hearty well-wiſher, 


CHARLES GRAHAM. 


PENRIT R, 
June 15th, 1778. 
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AN EULOGIUM. 


on THE 5 


DIGNITY oF VERB. 


YOME, gentle muſe! in pleaibg rains bent 
TY enchanting magic of immortal verſel 

Tell how the paſſions, when ſubdu'd by thee, 
Glide ſmooth and placid like th' untroubl'd ſea; 
From pen'ry's gripe, thy genuine ſons preſerve, 
And give them all the honours' they deſerve; | 
Who merits more, the muſe demands to know; 
Than he whoſe art can mitigate your woe? _. 
To you, ye fair! I make my firſt appeal, 
(Your boſoms ſurely wo'nt the truth conceal) © 
| What makes your breaſts with tender pity heave, 
When on the ſtage you hear Mon iu Wits, 
Or when ku view the e 8 15 0 * 
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Can e ample a the . diſtreſs? "IM 
Ev'n gay LoTha10 does not pleaſe you leſs. 
The muſe's power can chaſteſt hearts alarm, 
And even lend to perfidy a charm. 


When you, ye fair, at intervals peruſe 
The tender ſentiments of SayyHo's muſe; 
Or with attentive eye, the page ſurvey, 
Where Ero1s4a pours the plaintive lay; 
Ye muſt confeſs, that merit does belong 
To equal numbers, and to lofty ſong. Mo 
Thus felf-convicted, can the cruel fair | 
Conſign the bard to pen'ry and deſpair? 
Muſt he, whoſe art can ſooth the virgin's woe, 
Ze leſs regarded than the empty beau? 
Can barren expletives deſerve your care, 
And empty chit - chat entertain the fair? 
Muſt the dark ſtair cafe be the poet's doom, 
Whilſt worthleſs coxcombs flutter round the room? 
Forhid it ladies drive the fopling hence, 
And let reſpect he ſhewn to men of ſenſe. 


Ye Britiſh youths, Wb wort! in Pixbbs ſhades, 
And hold ſoft daliance with th' Aox10N maids; 
Say, is there ought that can amuſe the mind, 
Or fire the ſoul, like ſentiment refin'd? 
Can you with langour Srancer's ſtrains rehearſe, 
Or be unmoy'd with MiLTox's lofty verſe? 
What heart-felt pity does the muſe excite, 
When that ſweet bard bewails his loſs of fight? 
The 


(' 87: 


The laurel wreath to Mit Tox muſt belong, 
No pu ſince has equal'd dint! in ſong. F | 


Thou too, wha fprang't from Aron. 8 . 
ſtream, wat 3.149 on 
Haſt ſtrokes of nature blended i in Eine theme; EF 
Yet horrid ſeenes will virtuous miads alarm, . 
But milder images are ſure to charm. | 
Hence Tnourson's lays will never fail to pleaſe, 


While ſpring's gay beauties bloſſom on the Hark 59 


Each tender tale muſt every heart engage, _ 
And young Lavinia charm each future age. 
What eaſe and dignity thy lines, convey, . 


Thou friend to truth, thou much lamented APD : 


But thou, O Youxs! whom virtue, muſt admire, 
What heav'n-born ſeraph gave thy muſe its 1 ret | 
Thy powerful mule can each illuſion chace, 


While diſſipation hides her pallid 1 a 


Thy magic lays, the kindred paſſions draw, 
And even n are drucke wah awe. 


Now fince the muſe has ſuch a pres charm, 


To cure the ſpleen, or frantic rage diſarm; / ; 

Can you, in gratatude, your aid refaſe, © 41 
To patroniſe the vot'ries of the mule? © © T 05): K. 
Is nothing due to him, whoſe magic power 
Conſpires to recreate the lonely hour? 
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Muſt knaviſh Grote too, your fayours ſhare, 
Whilſt bards (camelion like) ſubſiſt on air? 

Muſt idle vagrants' gain the higheſt prize, 
Whoſe only merit is to cheat your eyes? 

Are thoſe neglected, who, with ardent care, 
Have caught the landſcape of the changeful year? 
Who, with inſpeckion keen, trace nature through, 
And, grateful, hold the portrait to your view. 
When youthful ſpring, n. no longer charms the ez e, 
And ſummer months, no genial warmth ſupply; 35 
When nature's veſt 1 no more the flowers adorn, © 
Nor thruſh nor 12 5 „conſpire to chear the 1 worn, 
When nipping fro the purling rill congeals, | 
And the flarv'd 1 nymph £4 t half her face reveals; 
No chillino blaſts can dhe ſoul's current freeze, oe 
The muſe has fill her genuine charms to pleaſe, l 
Small are the j joys that cribbage can diſpence, 8 
And love of cards, betrays the want of ſenſe; og of 
Delicious banquets leave a ſting behind, 
But mental feaſts, invigorate the mind; 

True ſterling wit can every care controul, 
And touch the finer movements of che ſoul: | 
Attend the layz—you'l i in idea, find 2 
Spring's lovely aſpect pictur d on the mind. Ii 
Or ſhou'd your, curious eye the page explore, | 
Where rocking whirlwinds drive the ſhips on 2 : 
When ocean's azure god, with awful brow, 


Bids all the wat'ry powers beneath him . 
"I 


E 
Tho? earthquakes dire ſhou'd nature's face deform, 
In tuneful eaſe you'll'view the ideal ſtorm. * 
Thus can the muſe the coldeſt breaſt enflame, 
And on the frigid ſoul engrave herdeathleſs name 1 
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INVOCATION 10 SPRING. 
OME, gentle ſpring, ſweet blooming _— 
come, e 

On gentle gales, thrice welcome! urge thy way, 
And on our plains thy radiant form diſcloſe, _ 
The neck ning ſwains have long thy abſencemourn'd, 
And in harmonious numbers, ſung thy praiſe ! 
But what, alas! avails the ſofteſt ſong? 


Regardleſs thou of each fond ſcribling bard, 
With looks indignant, ſcorn'ſ the. proffer'd lay. 


The feather'd choir, with ſofteſt notes of j joy, 
Thy annual approach exulting hail, | 
And gladſome pay their tribute to thy charms: 
In pity to the woes they now muſt feel, 
Fair goddeſs deign their pain to mitigate,  - 
And with thy bright effulgence chear the land. 
The vegetable world 3 in ſadneſs mourns. 


33 The 
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The — ls and the primroſe pale, 
To ſhun the { ſtorm hide their diminiſh'd heads, A 
Now Wait. the touch © of thy enliw ning hand, 
To wake their latent glories into day! 
Let ev'ry flower its genuine charms diſplay, 
And bid the vi'let'glow'with purple hue. 
Nor fhall the muſe be filent in thy praiſe : 
But when thou com'ſt to chear the ſmiling year, 
(With all th? attendant beauties of thy reign;) - 
She, ever watchful, ardently ſhall ſtrive 
To mark each glory, as.it moves along; 
Arange, with acc'racy, and nice deſign, | 
Each glowing image; then, with fineſt touch, 
In ſofteſt language, ev'ry charm convey,  _ 


ODE 70. SPRING. 


OW winter's chilling blaſts are oer, 
And ſpring exerts her genial power 
Oer BITAIx's fertile plains; 
Reviving nature owns her ſway, 
Th' exulzing ſwain reſumes the lay, 
In adulating ſtrains. 


The * nymph With joy elate, 
(on whom a thouſand graces wait) 


Looks blithe and deboniar; 
Ten 


6 F* 
Ten thonſand flow'rets deck the ground, 


And fling their fragrant odours round, 
That ſcent the vernal air. 


The feather'd choir new notes r w 

The twit'ring ſwallow ſkims the air, 
Prognoſtic of thy reign; _ 

The linnet trains his little throat, | 

The black-bird ſwells a bolder note, 
Re-ecchoing o'er the plain, 


The ſportive lambs that friſk along, 

Demand the tribute of my ſong, 
Their harmleſs ſports delight; 

See how they form the mimic race, 

By turns, each other they diſplace, . a 
And charm the raviſh'd fight! 


But yonder view the peaceful hind, 
With looks beneficent and kind, 
Sallute the joyous morn; 
No greater bliſs kind nature yields, 
Than thus to wander thro the fields, 
And view the m_ corn. 


He who with "Lilolophic eye, 

Wou' d nature's ſecret wonders ſpy, 
Which in gay ſpring appear; 

To May 


1 
May here with optic-glaſs, behold 
Minuteſt objects ting'd with gold, 
That charm the connoiſſeur. 


The reptile race, from chinks ſecrete, 

Fair Spring's returning preſence greet, [Nt 
(Smit with the genial ray;) 

By flow degrees, their powers unite, 


They ſpread their tender wings for bag. . bo 


And baſk in open day. 


Whether in air, « or ſea, or land, 

We mark the great creative hand, 
Ten thouſand wonders riſe; _ 

What glorious ſcenes we find diſplay'd, 

Or in the grove or filent ſhade, 

That charm us and ſurpriſe! 


But ſhou'd benevolence divine, 
The pow'rs of ſpeculation join, 

T' expand the human heart; 
How tranquil ſhou'd our moments fly, 
Cou'd we relieve the orphan's cry, 

And timely aid TR 


See! providence with liberal hand, 
Bids plenty bleſs the imiling land, 
And all our wants ſupply; 


B 


Ye rich, who in profuſion roll, 
The widow's hapleſs fate condole, 
And wipe tt the rearful eye. 


Then, months and years wou'd tbh: glide, | 
And calm content's unruM'd tide, 
Flow placid and ſerene; 
No wayward paſſions cou'd conttoull 
The peaceful empire of the ſoull. 
Or cloud the . ſcene, 
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Bleſt ſeaſon, hail! and ruor, the. foul, 

Whoſe ſovereign pow”r ſuſtains the whole, 
And bids the ſeaſons ſmile; 

Let no fell tyrant e'er invade, © 

Thoſe faered rights BNITAN NTA made, 

To guard her fav nie ie. i d. nes 


chochchochorſrto oo. 
Tux CONTRAST, 
AN ODE. 


THEN nature firſt wh vinifing wo”. 
Bid virgin earth a fruitful mother grew; 
Her pregnant womb brought forth a birth complete, 
And thro' the air bid fragrant odours blow; 
The genial bloſſoms burſt upon the ſight, 
With rapture AII'd, rejoicing in the light! 
The 


(60) 

The foſt ring warmth, , gave nurture to each plant, 
The fruit ſpontaneous deck'd the loaded bough: 
The glebe did now no annual tillage wants, . 
Nor was there need to draw th' unwieldly plow : 
Each nymph and ſwain, in innocence array d, 

In mutual love, enjoy'd the pleaſing ſhade. 


The harmleſs birds their ſweeteſt notes unite, 
(Bright emblems they, of innocence and joy,) 
The tranquil hours in raptures took their flight, 
Nor did the bliſs admit the leaſt alloy: 
Peace reign'dſecure, ſhe bleſt the peaſant's ſhed, 
Nor had oppreſſion rear'd her gorgon. head. 


The air was pure, from noxious 3 "+ 4 
Health, blooming goddeſs! ting'd thevirgin's face; 
Each youth in raptures, told his tale with glee, 
Nor had pale ſickneſs ſeiz d the human race; 
Famine and peſtilence were yet unborn; 
Love, " ſat, and * fill'd her * 


Ah mournful 8 to this blisful reign! 
Acroſs the wide ATLANT1c caft your eyes; 
Where civil rage beſtrews th' enſanguin'd plain, | 
And nought around but ſcenes of horror riſe! 
Th' afflicted widow mourns her huſband's death 
Ane ge fires 1 in torture yield their breath! 
BR1TAINN1A 


Eon 
Bz1TANNIA liſten - and thy rage forego— | 

Th' inglorious ſtrife will all thy laurels ſtain ; 
What tho* with blood thou mak'f their rivers flow, 
Thoſe ſons of freedom will their rights maintain; 
Noris it ſtrange—they prize fair freedom moſt, 

1 n ſtill has been BRITANNA's boaſt, 


Sheathe, ſheathe the ſword —then ſhall me ** 
ing ſpring, 

His mildeſt influence o'er thy vales n 

Fair Fox ſhall her choiceſt flow'rets bring, 

To charm the eye, or to regale the ſenſe : 
„A garland ſweet, thy temples ſhall entwine, 
And nature's choiceft gifts BAT TAN NNIA ſhall 
be thine! ” | ; 


The humble muſe ſhall join to ſing the charms 
Which love, and peace, and innocen & beſtow; 
While thoſe who love to ſhine in feats of arms, 
Shall never taſte true happineſs below: 5 
How vain the toil, to blow the ſeeds of ſtrife, 
When milder paſſions ſoothe the woes of life. 


by 


ODE 
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ODE To JUNE. 
Weet May with all her blooming charms, is paſt, 
Fled like a meteor, from th* aſtoniſh'd eye; 
dee Juno now advance with a eager haſte, - _ 
While ſultry breezes ſhew the goddeſs nigh: 
Hail lovely June! thy preſence I revere, 


Thou love-inſpiring month, that glad'ſt the 
ſtmiling year! | N 


For thee fair Ma1a opes the ſwelling buds, 

And wafts their fragrant odours thro! the air; 
She knows thou lov'ſt to hauut th” embow'ring 
| woods, | | 

And taſte the ſweets ſhe kindly bloſſom'd there: 

Where joyous ſongſters hop from ſpray to ſpray 
Love tunes their throats, love modulates their 

en H lll nee. 
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But hark! what notes are theſe that ſlrike the ear? 
The lark his early matin has begun; N 
See with what majeſty he mounts the air, 

And ſpreads his plumage to the riſing ſun! 
Now various accents chear each wood andplain, 
And:eccho ſtill repeats the melting ſtrain. 

| | Myriads 
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Myriads of inſeQs in the ſun-beams dance, 
Or on the leafy foliage ſportive ſtray; - 
In quick ſucceſſion, myriads more advance, : 
To ſhare the influence of the ſolar ray: 
 Unnumber'd ſwarms in humid grottos lie, 
That mock the ſearch of philoſophic eye. 


All nature teems with life—the fluid air | 
Is life itſelf—(tho' ſtrange the thought may ſeem) 
Each dew-drop has it's finny ſquadrons there, 
That range, like fiſh, in the tranſlucent fiream ; 
Where ends the chain of life? ye ſages, ſay, 
Waere ſhall we find unanimated clay? 


Great ſource of all! thy wonders ſing of Tauzs ! 
Thou mad'ſt all creatures, and of various kind; 
Thy wiſdom fixt a barrier to the ſea ; 
Thou gav'ſt perception to the human mind: 
Objects inanimate diſplay thy power, 
But man alone thy wonders can explore. 


Yet men there are, who, deaf to nature's call, 
Survey creation with incurious eye; 
Who, with indiff'rence view the ſeaſons roll, 
Nor ever know the ſympathetic figh: | 
May fouls like theſe their grov'ling taſte i im-, | 
prove, 
Nor dare profane the ſacred haunts of —4 
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To flee at neon, the ſun's meridian rage, 

Down by the riv'let's margin let me ſtray ! 
There chant, O Poys ! thy moralizing page, 
Or Trompson, thine! enamour'd with thy lay: 

Where genuine wit, with ſolid ſenſe combin'd, 

Conſpire t' improve the taſte and. harmonize 

the mind. 


Hail native BRITA INI nurſe of lib'ral arts! 
May'ſt thou uninjur d, brave the ſhocks of time; 
May'ſt thou with lenient balm, ſubdue the hearts 
Of thoſe who now poſleſs the weſtern clime ; 
With them combin'd, thou ſhalt no dangerknow, 
Nor dread the inſults of the GaLLic foe. 


KEENE 


MIDSUMMER-DAY, 


A PASTORAL TRE 


HE month of fair Vexvs is fled, 
Maia has quitted the ſcene; 
Bright Juno now viſits the ſhade, 
And ſmiles at the nymphs on the green: 
Who now in ſimplicity dreſt, 
Walk careleſs abroad in the morn ; 
A flow'ret now graces each breaſt, 
And health does their faces adorn. 
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Tho' plumage ne'er nods on their heads, 
Yet theſe can enamour the heart; 
For beauty reſides in the ſhades, 
Where nature ſurpaſſes all art; 
The goddeſs in rapture ſurveys, 
Nor can her attention remove, 
* Thy daughters BAITANMNYIA ſuhe ſays 
Shall hence be the daughters of love.” + 


* 


Thus ſaying, ſhe wav'd her fair hand, 
Dame FLoga attends at her call; 
% Sweet odours diffuſe o'er the land, 
And all thy gay carpet unroll: 
“For this is my feſtival day, 
The zenith of all my mild reign, 
Ve birds ſwell your notes on the ſpray, 
£6 Rejoice every nymph with her ſwain, 


« But firſt cull a chaplet with ſpeed, 
« An elegant garland compoſe: 
Take a ſlip from each flow'r of the mead, - 
In the midſt place my favourite roſe ; 
« And laſtly (each ſenſe to invite) 
Let bloſſoms of hawuhorn be ſeen, 
Let the myrtle and woodbine unite, 
And thyme deck the margin with green. 


S&H Now 
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Now ProzxmBus's heart-chearing rayhs 
The dews from the meadows exhale; 

Now fiercer, and potent, the blaze 
Earth's inmoſt receſſes aſſail? 

O! let me retire to the ſhade, ab} 
Beneath the oak's umbrage recline; 

Invite the coy muſe to my aid, 
Whilſt nature with art I define. I 


Now flutter the inſects abroad, 
In all their bright pegeantry gay, 
Whoſe period no reſpite affords, 
How tranſient and ſhort is their day! 
Yet theſe are endu'd with quick ſenſe, 
Like thee, they ſnare pleaſure and pain 
Be humble, vain mortal, and hencgse 
From barbarous actions refrain, 


The ſtock-doves immur'd in the vale, 
Obſerve how they murmur their loves; 
No rancour their breaſts e'er aſſail, aSi * 
Such paſſion reſides in the groves : | 
Such mutual endearments as theſe, 
Give joy to the rational mind, 
For tenderneſs fails not to pleaſe 
The man whoſe ideas are reſin'd. 


The 


1 
The cataract, heard from afar, 
With vigour inſpirits my lay, 
Let me nature's ſuffrages ſhare, 
I aſk not a ſprig from the bay: 
Tho? fimple and artleſs the ftrain, 
Thy beauties, oh ſummer ! I fing ; 
Shou'd virtue make me of her train 
A yearly oblation I'd bring. 


Sequeſter'd and far in the vale, _ 
Beneath the umbrageous retreat, 
PALEMoON rehearſes his tale, 
And fighs at his PAILIIs's feet: 
Unpractic'd in treacherous arts, 
The virgin his paſſion approves, 
The ſmiles of content ſhe imparts, _ 
And Hymen' rewards their fond loves. 


C 3 PAR. 
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PARRIDEL'S COMPLAINT, 


| OR THE 
LAUDABLE RESOLUTION. 
+ PASTORA L. 
IN IMITATION OF SHEMNSTONE, 


E ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay, 
Who wanton it over the plains; 
Reje& not my poor penſive lay, 
But liſten to ParRIDEL's ſtrains: 
Time was when you eagerly ſtrove 
Who moſt could my muſic prolong ; 
When I chanted ſweet ſonnets of love, 
Ye always applauded my ſong. 


Young Pn1LL1s too, join'd in the train, 
Whilſt Cox Ry pon claſped her waift ; 

Heav'n knows how I envy'd the ſwain 
The joys of ſo ſweet a repaſt: 

To ſieze her fond heart by ſurprize, 
My mufical pow'rs I'd exert, 
Expecting a glance from her eyes, 

' To cheriſh the flame in my heart. 


O tell 
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O tell me (for ye can declare) 

How 'tentive ſhe liſten'd the while; 
And when ſhe approv'd of an air, 

She'd kindly vouchafe me a ſmile : 
Enraptur'd, I join'd in the dance, 

Young PnII' was reſerved and coy ; 
But I conſtru'd each trivial glance 

As a prelude to rapturous joy. 


When gardens were juſt in their prime, 
How ardent I've labour'd the ſtrain ; 
Not doubting but flow'rets and rhime, 
Some favour with PRHILIIs wou'd gain: 
Then quickly I'd hie to the bower, 
My well choſen ſong to rehearſe; 
And, as I ſelected each flow'r, 
Recited its beauties in verſe. 


Yet none of them all muſt compare, 
Or dare with my charmer to vie; 
The vi'lets muſt droop in diſpair, 

The wood-bines and eglantines die; 
Her breath I'd compare to the ſweets | 
Which pinks in a morning diffuſe ; 
And many more pretty conceits, | 

Eſcap'd not my vigilant muſe. 


A ſmile 
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A ſmile I accepted as praiſe, 
(So fond is a ſwain that's in love) 
I've thought ſhe eſteemed my lays, 
But could not my perſon approve; 
A youth uninſpir'd by the muſe, 
Young ST&EPHon who lives in the vale, 


Had a perſon no nymph could refuſe, 
And Pr1LL1s—ſhe heard his fond tale, 


And now it recurs to' my mind, Rt 

(Ah! wou'd I had ne'er known the day!) 

When the lads and the laſſes were joĩn'd, 
And the birds ſung aloud on the ſpray ; 

When I too reſumed my place, | 

And pip'd while young PaiLLipa ſung; 

The graces all play'd round her face, 

While her voice did each accent prolong. 


But why de I languiſh in vain? 
Young PH1LL1s is deaf to my moan; 
Why ſhould I forſake the gay plain, 
And wander theſe deſerts alone? | 
Young Corry vox travers'd theſe ſhades, 
Abandon'd to grief and diſpair, 
Frequented theſe fountains and glades, 
Undone by the frowns of my fair. 


Let 
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Let me ſome new project purſue, 

That ſoon may freſh vigour impart ; ® 
My health and complexion renew, 

And drive ſullen grief from my heart. 
Tis granted young PH1LL1s had charms, 

Yet all were to ST&EPHon refign'd; 

Me, Sy Lvia invites to ker arms, = 
I'II fly, and give grief to the wind. 


22 THE 


; FORLORN' SHEPHERD, 
A PASTORAL. 


OW bleſt were my momente, how. ſoft did 
they glide, | 
The ſeaſons how ſweet did they paſs? 
When peace ſmil'd upon me, and cloſe by my fide 
Sat HERNE, my favourite laſs! _ 


The poets all tell us that Venus i 1s fair, 


That PALL As has grace in her mien; 
Their words are but fiction, and light as the air, 


But HeBe's perfections I've ſeen, 
Aſſiſt 
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Aſſiſt me, remembrance, to paint the ſweet maid; 
The its of fair Hes diſplay; 


Whoſe beauty ſurpaſt all the nymphs of the ſhade, 
The morn ſhe was queen of the May. 


A garland of roſes, beſprinkled with dew, 
Around her bright forehead was bound, 

Whilſt buſy wing'd zephyrs to fan'the nymph flew, 
And wafted ſweet odours around. 


Her beautiful treſſes, as black as a ſloe, 
Her fine falling ſhoulders did deck, 

And formed a contraſt, that ſweetly did ſhew, 
The delicate white of her neck! | 


Her eyes ſpoke a meekneſs and dignity too, 
That ſcorn'd to coquet or beguile; | 

As virtue was always the object in view, 
She wore a wens mile. 2 


Her checks—but ah! were a 51 to write, 
He'd talk of the roſes new- blown; 


To tell you they bluſh'd, and enraptur'd the 6ght, 
Enough of deſeription i is ſhewn. : 


b 
; 


Her 


„ 
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Her charms were augmented, whene'er the Ar 
mov'd, 
So ſweet and ſo graceful her mein; 
No wonder a ſhepherd ſuch innocence lov'd, 
For HeBe appear'd like a queen. 
Such was my dear Hens, and O! what delight 
Her delicate anſwers convey'd, 
Whenever J preſt her, my toils to requite, 
And render me bleſt in the ſhade. 


Oft times to amuſe, as we tended our ſheep, | 
Some well choſen ſong I'd rehearſe; | 
If virtue was wounded, my charmer would weep, | 

| For Hax delighted in verſe. 


Thus bleſt with her preſence, no ſorrows I knew, 
Her love all my labours beguil'd, 

Ev'n Pax ſeem'd delighted, ſuch raptures to view, 
And ſylvan ſimplicity ſmil'd! 


How ſhort-liv'd and tranſient, alas! was wy joy, 
Fate bid me theſe bliſſes forego; 

And told me that pleaſures unmixt with alloy, 
Portended a period of woe. 


The 
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The fatal prediction extorted a ſigh, 

A ſigh which I ſtrove to ſuppreſs, 

But HE BE perceiv'd it, and inſtant did cry 
«© What motive can cauſe thy diſtreſs! ?? - 


*Twas now I diſſembled, and feigned a ſmile ; 
(Determin'd my forrows to hide) 
„Ahl! ſhou'd you, ” ſaid I, © your fond Damon 
* beguile? — 
© Now tell me the cauſe. that I figh'd? * * 


Th? evaſion ſucceeded, the nymph ſeemed pleas'd, 
The incence accepts at her ſhrine; | 

And now for a moment my boſom was eas'd, 
For HERE declar'd ſhe'd be mine! 


Her innocent blandiſhments ſtole on my ſoul, 
And baniſn'd reflection the while 
For fate, when ſhe means human bliſs to control, 
Begins the attack with a ſmile. | 


For ah! fatal eve! I remember it till, 
As late I return'd from the fold; 
By the verge of a ſream at the foot of a hill, 
Where revel the fiſhes of gold; © 


I ſaw 
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I ſaw, by the light of the moon's gentle ray, 
My fair one reclin'd on the graſs ; 

The lufture that erſt her fair cheeks did diſplay, 
Did riſe and alternately paſs. 


I rais'd her (for who could the office refrain,) 
And homewards the nymph I convey'd, 

But oh! how it tortur'd my boſom with pain, 
When thus to her ſhepherd ſhe ſaid. 


« For this kindly office (I think *tis the laſt 
„ I cer from thy hand fhall receive;) ry” 
I thank thee!—aad as to the joys that are paſt, 
« I pray thee fond ſwain do not grieve ! 


Inger 
* 


I fee (but why ſhould I ſharpen thy grief!) 
The menacing aſpect of death! 
It is not in mortals to grant me relief, 
Or lengthen the date of my breath! 


% Lov'd ſhepherd ! let this feeble effort ſuffice=a 
« Accept this laſt final farewell! — 
Her meek gentle ſpirit now fled to the ſkies, *' 
Where truth and ſincerity dwell, 
* 


D Now 
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Now penſive and ſad, at the cloſe of each day, 
To her ſilent grave I repair; | 

And cull the ſweet flow'rets, as onwards I ſtray, 
To ftrew round the tomb of my fair! 


eee. 


A RETROSPECT,. 


O pleafing ſhades and ſcenes of flow? ry joy, 
My fond romantic ſoul will often rove, 
From men recluſe, and free from all annoy, 
I taſte the cooling fragrance of the grove. 


| Renown'd AxcaDia, fam'd by Grecian bards, 
In tancy's mirror ſtrikes th* enraptur'd eye; 
The paſtures green, replete with lowing herds, 
Where brouſing flocks, and careleſs ſhepherds lie. 
Such ſcenes ideal, ſooth my penſive mind, 
And oft diſpenſe a momentary eaſe; 
But LESBIA's gone, who all my joys refin'd, 
Her lovely form had every charm to pleaſe, 


Fair Venus” ſoftneſs, with Minzrva's grace, 
Did the exteriorof the maid adorn; 

No nymph, alas! cou'd boaſt a fairer face, 
Or dance ſo ſprightly on the feftive morn ! 


Nor 


A 
Nor was her mind leſs form'd to captivate; 
A mind that felt the ſympathetic glow; 
When virtue pin'd, or ſhar'd a hapleſs fate, 
The virgin wept, and ſhar'd the victim' woe. 


With ſuch an object, pleaſing to the eye, 
And doubly pleaſing to the feeling heart, 
Say, is there one cou'd fit regardleſs by, 
Or long refrain his raptures to impart? 


In vain the attempts to paint the maid, 
Her utmoſt efforts uneſſential are; 

There's not a nymph that haunts the rural ſhade, 
Can with the bright original compare. 
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THE 


DICONEOLATY SHEPHERDESS, 
A PASTORAL, 


O nymph cer enjoy'd a more tranquil retreat, 
Than fortune beſtow'd to my lot; 

My lambkins would gambol, and ſport at my feet, 
Contentment ſtill ſmil'd on my cot. 


D 2 envy'd 
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envy'd not others, tho? favour'd with wealth, 
Nor pride nor ambition I knew, 
| Talways enjoy'd the ſweet comforts of health, 
My moments ſtill chearfully flew. 


If a turbulent paſſion e'er ſeem'd to invade, 
(For who will not paſſions aſſail?) 

I then would retire to the heart-ſoothing ſhade, 
T' improve from the nightingale's tale. 


When AvroRa, bright goddeſs! A in the 
eaſt, 
And the lark Gs aloud her mild reign, 
My flocks would repair to their morning's repaſt, 
And ſport 6n the freſh dewy plain. 


Well pleas'd, I beheld the ſweet innocents play, 
And ſmil'd at the gambols they made: 

But, when the ſun ſhone with too potent a ray, 
Theſe witlings I drove to the ſhade, 


As once to the primroſy bank I repair'd. 

(The place ever ſacred to love!) 

Young DA uo there met me, his paſſion declar'd, 
In a rain which wy heart did approve, 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe a fond maid that's a ſtranger to art, 
If the youth's lovely form I pourtray; 

At leaſt, an imperfect deſcription impart, 
For who can his graces diſplay ? 


His broad manly forehead, embrown'd with the 
ſun, 
Had ne'er known a wrinkle or frown; 
The treſſes that did the dear youth ſo adorn, 
In ringlets flow'd gracefully down. 


His eyes they. were azure, delightful to view ! 
Thro' which beam'd the traits of his mind; 
Spoke the heart, which the art of deceit never 

knew, 
But always was pure and refin'd. 


The cheeks of my ſwain, were with down over- 
ſpread, 
And bluſh'd like the roſe on the — 
His breath diffus'd odours, which inſtantly fled, 
And mixt with the ſweets of the morn, 


T' have heard the dear oh who was form'd ſo - 
compleat, 
(The object of nature's fond care!) 

On his pipe breathe the ſonnet in accents ſo ſweet, 
Might the heart of a goddeſs enſnare, 
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T ſing my experience, tho' languid the ftrain ! 
More languid the ſequel will prove; 

No more ſhall I taſte the ſweet joys of the plain, 
Since torn from the arms of my love! 


Full oft would my ſwain, * — by the 
heat 
Ot Pnox us, great regent of day) 
Repair to the river, his fav'rite retreat, 
There lave the cool moments away. 


One bright ſunny morn, as I drove forth my flock, 
The health-giving ſweets to inhale; 

When lo! on a ſudden, my heart felt a ſhock, 
And a murm'ring ran thro" the vale, 


'The flocks of young Damon promilcuouſly ran, 
Wide ſcatter'd, and bleeting amain, 

And all ſeem'd the haunt of their ſhepherd to FW 
Whilf terror o'erſpread the wide plain. 


„OO heavens!” I exclaim'd, and I ſprung thro* 
the brake; | 
The birds in ſad concert did mourn, 


For Damon, ah luckleſs! had iray'd to the Jake, 
Alas! never mote to Der | 


Ye 
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Ye nymphs who preſide o'er the purelimpid ſtream, 
Or rove the green willows among; 

Make the woes of young Damon your favourite 
theme. 
For Damon delighted in ſong. 


And, ſhould your ſoft muſic, ahl hopeleſs the ſtrain 
E'er wake the dear ſhade of my love 

Oh! waft him with ſpeed, o'er the cold dewy plain, 
To ſooth the ſad nymph in the grove. 


Ls \ TorY HED FF FEDPEF in a 


ON THE DEATH OF AM ONLY SOM, WHO-DIED 
AT FOUR YEARS OF AGE. 
O! the ſoft commerſe! O! the tender ties, 
. Cloſe twiſted with the tender fibres of the heart 
Young. 
Eaſe, ceaſe my friend, tis impious thus to grieve, 
Exert the man, when gloomy thoughts invade, 


Nor lonely wander each returning eve, 
Beneath the cypreſs malancholy ſhade. 


For know, that power who form'd thee as thou art, 
(Endu'd with reaſon's intellectual ray) 
Has but withdrawn the gift he did impart ; 
"Tis thine, in meek ſubmiſſion to obey. 
| | 8 This 
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This truth obſerve, ©* whatever is, is right. 
The ſhafts-of adverſe fortune learn to brave; 

Let future joys, to nobler thoughts excite, 
And ſcorn the dark dominion of tlie grave. 


Ah! little know'f thou ſpeculative ſwain! 
The poignant tortures, tender parents feel; 
Experience only can that knowledge gain, 

The force of words but faintly can reveal. 


I've loſt—but oh thou know'ſt the mournful tale! 
Thou knewꝰ'ſt the object of my partial care; 
Haſt thou not led him thro? the flow'ry vale, 
Then fondly firove the raviſh'd kiſs to ſhare? 


But ſoft, my muſe—nor ſtrike that tender ſtring 
The ſad rememb'rance pains my bleeding heart; 

More ſolemn ſcenes, I now attempt to ſing, 
And all my feelings to my friend impart! 


When death, fell monſter! mark d his blooming prey, 
And ruthleſs ſent his delegated train; 

The lovely victim made one faint eſſay, 

_ To rife triumphant, and relinquiſh — | 


Alas, in vain! the unrelenting. foe ; 
(With whom, nor tears, nor innocence cou'd 
plead!) 
To aid his triumph, intercepts the . 
E'er long to fall on his devoted head! 


What 
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What could I do ? I cull'd the garden's pride, 
And hop'd a garland wou'd my Frorto pleaſe 3 
The flow' rets now, their wonted joys deny'd, 
Nor cou'd diſpenſe one interval of caſe, 


Perplex'd, alarm'd, with eager haſte I flew, 
From Es cularrus' fons J ſought relief, 
But none alas! the dire diſorder knew, 

Each weak ſurmiſe did but augment my grief. 


Oſt have I ſtole, with circumſpective tread, 
Cloſe to the couch where lovely For 10 lay, 

Implor'd my god, to grant this gracions mead, 
And ſmooth his paſſage to eternal day! 


The ſame requeſt, I frequent did renew, 
Th' Almighty heard - (for fervent was my prayer) 
His ſpotleſs ſoul thro? heaven's wide portals flew, 
Thus, love conlummate, lent a lenient ear. : 


Yes, thou art gone! thou ever bleſſed ſhade ! 
Thou taſted'ſt death, tho” ſtingleſs was the dart, 

To make thee bleſs'd, thy dear redeemer bled, 
O'er thee the ſecond death ſhall have no part, 

I now-no more ſhall chant the. ahead rain, 
Nor fit delighted in the fragrant grove; 

Nor tune my reed, to ſing of My a's pain, 

A nobler obje& mult engage my love, 

| | VERSES 


OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF A sor, WHO 
WAS BORN ON THE TWENTY FOURTH OF jun. 


Written Extempore. 


"I'S birth auſpicious, (tho? his fate ſevere) 
FLox a for him her flow'ry carpet ſpread, 
| Diſplay'd the beauties of the teeming year, 

And firew'd freſh roſes on Nanxcissve* head. 


Him Ju nolov'd—the month which bears her name, 
In her mild zenith, brought Nanxcissv#' forth; 
My heart exulting, felt the pureſt flame, 
And hail'd the ag ſmiling on his birth. 


Vet what avails it, tho? the roſy hue 
In all it's luſture, did his cheeks adorn ? - 
His fancy'd image wakes my woes anew, 
And leaves a parent anxious and forlorn. 


Nor time, nor abſence, ſhall my flame remove, 
Annual to thee bright Juno! will I bring 
A roſy garland, ſacred to my love, 
Cull'd from the boſom of the * ſpring. 


AUTUM- 
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AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 


P AST are the pleaſing months of ſummer's reign, 

When [ with pleaſure rov'd the meads among; 
Now ſober Autumn ſweeps the ruſſet plain, 
And all around excites to ſolema ſong. 


Saw'ſt thou the tulip raiſe its florid head, 

And ſpread its foliage to the noon-tide ray; 
Lo! now it ſleeps within its duſty bed, 

The ſhort-liv'd pegeant of a ſummer's day ! 


Here view thyſelf, —thou'rt but a human flow'r, 
Alike obnoxious to the ſtroke ot death; 
Dar'ſ thou preſume upon a future hour, 
Or can thy art prolong thy fleeting breath ? 


Yet ſtill the eoxcomb ftruts, with pride elate, 
And ſmiles contempt on little folks below; 
He reeks not death, nor dreads the hand of fate, 
Nor can his mind mature flection know. 


How thick the leaves beſtrew the ſadden'd grove! 
See others quiv' ring on the tender ſpray; 

Th' aftrighted tenants ceaſe their notes of love, 
And tow'rds the ſouthern clime purſue their way. 


A few 
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A few perchance, unmindful of the call, 
Or abſent when the covey takes its flight, 
To ruthleſs fowlers, helpleſs victims fall, 
Or mourn, thro' wintry monthe, theis woful 


plight. 


Thus, when the mariner is left behind, 
On GreenLaxd's cold inhoſpitable ſhore, 
No words can ſpeak the anguiſh of his mind, 
When he beholds his joyous mates no more! 


Where's now the gay, the flutt'ring inſect race, 
That baſkꝰ'd 1'th ſun, or perch'd upon the flower; 

That hover'd devious, round from place to place, 

Or held ſoft Para cated: in the myrtle bower? 


Their taſk N unnumber'd myriads die, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd, moulder in the earth; 
In cones enwrapt, the future embryos lie, 
Till genial ſpring matures their growing birth. 


Thus years revolve, and all things here on earth, 
Alternate change their nature as they paſs, 

To putrefaction others owe their birth, 
And ſpeak this aw fol Uh, « all fleſli is graſs.” 
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A SOLILO- 
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A SOLILOQUY, 


ON THE LATE DR. WILLIAM DODD.. 


ND is he gone? has unrelenting death 
Snatch'd from our eyes, the ioother of our 
woes? | 
Ah! too rigid juſtice! could nought avail 
Or move thy heart to mitigate the ſentence? 
And thou our ſovereign, walt not thou ſevere? 
Could not the prayer of thouſands urge thy hand 
His doom to cancel and his life to ſpare? 
Ah! no! the irrevocable ſentence, 
No y has paſs'd the ſtern voice of juſtice 
For public good, outweigh'd the voice of thouſands. 
But hold —perhaps tae ſentence was but juſt; 
Weak nature's feelings often make us partial. 
Was not the man whoſe fate thou ſeem'ſt to mourn 
Endu'd by hea'vn with intellectual light, 
To make reſearches thro? the laws of nature, 
And teach to others, moral rectitude? 
He knew full well the conſequence of guilt, 
He knew the puniſhment to forg'ry due, 
And from a“ recent inſtance might have known 
'That this one crime no pardon does Lian, , 
, E Might 
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Might not that knowledge which inform'd his mind, 
Ev'n love of gratitude deter'd his hand, 

And ſav'd the victim from impending woe? 
Alas! how weak is human fortitude 

When unaſſiſted by ſome aid divire, 

Like PETE, he preſumptuouſly rely d 


On the exertion of his nat'ral powers. 
Deep trials did aſſail, pride urg'd him ſore, 
Nec-flity uſurp'd the ſeat of juſtice, 

And with her tophiltry ſhe wrought his fall. 


Thus ſings the bard—-** whataver is, is right.“ 
But do'nt miſtake the muſe - wiong ca'nt be right, 
Can vice be virtue? chat were flrange indeed: 
But 'tis not ſtrange that he whoſe name is love, 
Should, from the ſecret workings of his power, 
From ſeeming evils real good deduce, 

Is there a doubt, but the onniſciert God 

D ſpences juſlice wich impartial hand? 

Ilad not the mar, the ſubje& of my theme, 

Who fell a victim to his country's laws, 

Mark'd for himſelf a ſmoother road io heav'n, 

And left humility's unerring path? 

He baſk'd amid the ſmiles of adulation; 

His name was pop'lar, but the man was loſt - 

His heart eſtranged from fair virtue's ſhrine— | 

„Twae pride uſurp'd the empire of his mind, 

And (HEKO p-like) he gave not Gop the praiſe, 
Men 
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Men thus exalted thro” the praiſe of men, 

To vice too often fall an ealy prey. 

'was then the grand deceiver play'd his bait, 
And thus he wiſper'd in the do-tor's car. 

Art thou in want? what then! thy name is great, 
% Therefore thou malt thy penury conceal, 

& All nen believe thee honeſt and ſincere. 

„% Take my advice, practice a .rifling fraud. 


% [hou know'ſt thy pupil uobie CHESTERFIELD ? 
„% Take what thou u ant'ſt on credit uf his name.“ 
„is forgery—O! | dr<ad the dire event!“ 
„% What! words aftright thee? waere's tiy boaſted 
„Knowledge, 
Is this then he who charm'd th' attentive throng, 
« And ſooth'd the ear with elegance of ftile? 
„% Know, *ris th? intent that conſtitutes a crime, 
„ That makes us culpabie, or lets us free, 
«© Thou haſt no baſe deſigns thou wilt, | kaow, 
* Eſcape detection, and the ſum repay ; 
«© Thus by this ſimple trifling artiſice, 
6 Thou'lt ſave thy honour from the public ſcorn.“ 
The ſcheme ſeem'd plauſible, it ſooth'd his pride; 
A while he paus'd, bat did not long demur, 
And wrote down CHESTERFIELD with trembling 
hand, 

Tis done—preſented, and the ſum receiv'd. 
But ah! cer long the culprit was purſu'd, 
Detected, and by law ** condemn'd to die.“ 
Think, O my foul! “ whatever is, is right. 

E 2 What 
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What God permits, tho' finful in itſelf, 
May, in the ſequel, work for gen'ral good; 
He finn'd, tis true, but finn'd againſt conviction; 
If pre-ordain'd, where is free agency? 
He might have ſtood but rather choſe to fall. 
But mark th' event, ſee Gop's eternal love 
Shines forth conſpicucus to the fervent ſoul. 
Depreſs'd with grief, immers'd in ſhame and guilt; 
Inſulted by the thoughtleſs and the gay; 
Like him of old, Who fell among the thieves, 
While modern LEVIT Es paſt regardleſs by; 
Our good SAMARITAN (Chriſt typify'd) 
With lenient hand apply'd the healing balm. 


Thus he, whom love of praiſe had render'd vain,, 
Was taught to ſee the emptineſs of ſelf; 
To make attonement for his flagrant crime; 
And tho? he dy'd an ignominious death, 
le now, I truſt, enjoys the light of neaven. 
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4 To J. . 
A'POETICAL EPISTLE; 
RECITING THE SUBSTANCE OF AN EVENING'S 
CONVERSATION WITH A FRIEND. 


Hilſt thou, in ſofteſt notes, thy pipe attun'd, 
Serenely bleſt in thy belov'd retreat; 
I, with my friend, ia ſocial converſe join'd, 
Survey'd this world with philoſophic eye. 


The earth's attractive gravitative power, 
Th' amazing atmoſphere's reſiſtleſs force, 
Which power impulſive, regulates the whole, 
All order kceps; how it diſtends the lungs, 
And ftill re-animates the human frame. 


The ſwift rotation of this earthly ball, 
It's rapid motion ckalleng'd our ſurprize, 
It's annual and diurnal courſe diſplay 
Th' amazing architect muſt be divine. 


All theſe, with other properties occult, 
We canvas'd o'er, while time with rapid wing, 
Purſu'd his flight regardleſs: rhet'ric's power 
Could not perſuade, nor flop the hoary ſage. 


E 3 This 
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This globe, nor ſalar ſyſtem could con fine, 
Our boundleſs ſearch, we onward devious ſtray'd, 
Amidſt ſurrounding ſyſtems infinite, 
Till loſt amid th' immenſity of ſpace. 


Each fixed ſtar, whoſe diſk apparent, ſeems 
No larger than a ſparkling diamond's point. 
May ſafe without a hyperbole, be deem'd 

A ſun and cen'er of itſelf complete, 
Round whoſe ftudendouus orb huge planet's roll, 
And ſhare, like us, their ſun's enliv'ning ray. 


The ruſhing comet next engag'd our ſearch. 
It's ample circuit round the ſun's bright orb 
In form elliptic, undergoes ſtrange fate, 
Viciflitude tormenting, and ſeverely felt 
y it's inhabitants, (if ſuch there arc) 

As is beyond the muſe's power to tell. 


Fain would the muſe ſome faint idea pive, 
And tell in verſe, the ſtrange viciflicude. 
When to his perihelium he has roll'd, 

(As NzwrToax tells) the heat is fo intenſe, 
That if an iron bail in bulk as huge 

As this our planet where we non reſide, 
Was heated by it's potent blaze; e'er it would cool, 
© firange to tell! full fifty thouſand times 
This earth muit wander round the central orb. 
Compar'd with this, our torrid zone would be 
A ſwect tetuement, and a cool retreat. 


It 
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It's rapid force, and more reſulgent blaze 
Terrific, ſheds horror o'er ignoble minds, 
Portending b!ood-thed and diſcordant war, 
But thoſe whom reaſon's ray enlightens, 
Serenely view, and hymn creative power. 
That never will'd, that never plann'd in vain, 


The god-head ſpoke, the wond*rons fabric roſe; 
He pois'd theſe pond'rous orbs in liquid air; | 
He ſmil'd benignant, form'd the whole complete, 
And thenpronounc'dthe ſanction, © all was good.“ 


Th' amazing prodigies that ſtrike the eye, 
Or choſe that wander æther's boundleſs ſpace, 
A larm the thought, our littleneſs diſplay; 


Their various ends, our groſſer ſenſe evade, 
Their ſtructure ſtill th?* Original proclaim, 
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HAT MAK IN G, 
4 PosM, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


HE muſe who late eſſay'd in lofty ſtrains, 

The greatneſs of creative power to ſing; 

Muſt now deſcend, and humbler notes aſſume, 
And tune the reed to ſimple rural lays. 


Soon 
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Soon as Aurora, goddeſs of the morn, 
Comes from the eaſt, ſweet harbinger of day ' 


The luſty ſwain, health blooming on his cheek, 


Leaps from his bed, and wakes his chearful mate 


With, ©* riſe O Damon! view the roſy. morn !-- 


{ 
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« See ! in the eaſt, how bright the clouds appear, 


And ſeem all dappl'd to the weſtern ſky ! 
Let's out, and walk along the paſture head; 


„We'll ſpend the time in talk of Fa u Ns charms, 
* Uatil the ſun comes peeping o'er the hill 
Then home we'll hie, and up the laſſes call; 


And make ſome ſport with bonny PEG or too, 
For (if err not) PRO charms your eye. 


My heart, ODa uon! leaps and bounds with joy, 
This charming hay-day crowns my utmoſt wiſh, 
For all my joys are fixt and center'd here, 


«© A happy harveſt and my Jenny's love! 

<< Bat ſee, the ſun is half way up the ſky, 

« We've ſtay'd too long, ſee where my father comes, 

His ang'ry looks reprove our long delay. 

Now PaoeBus' 1aysbeam ſtrong, thedew'sexhal'd, 

And forth in numbers come the rural throng ; 

Inur'd to labour, toil but ſeems a ſport, 

Health and contentment makes th' amuſementſweet. 

Now in their arms the joyful ſwains entold 

In ample heaps, the ſweet and fragrant hay, 

Which they firew round in merry jocund mood, 

And firive to leave their partners far behind. 
But 
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But if a youth more ſportive than the reſt, 
Begin the game, and, with uplifted arms, 
Strew heaps o'er heaps on hapleſs Jenwy's head; 
Roas'd by th' example, all combin'd, they join, 
And, unremitting, with redoubl'd ſpeed, 
They ply their hands, till with th' incumbent load 
Oppreſt; the maid fatigu'd and almolt ſpent, , 
Calls out for quarter, and with languid voice, 
Upbraids their rudeneſs, and derides their game, 
In terms that ſhame the more diſcerning few. | 
Now ſtrey'd abroad, the hay remains untouch'd,  * 
Imbibing, all the whale, the ſolar ray ; - 
Till judg'd by ail full me to invert the ſides, = 
They uſher forth afreih, their lavour to purſue. 
And now my muſe aſſume thy ſofteſt ſtrain, 
Nor fail in this the moſt delightful taſk. — 

The rural throng collected all in fem 
In reg'lar lines they ſtand (ſexes apart) 
Each emulous t' exert their utmoſt ſkill; 
Ardent they ſtr ve; with rakes all ſtretch'd at once, 
With active hand, and quick evaſive touch, 
The fragrant hay they turn with rapid ſpeed. 
If ſome dull herd unable to purſue, 0 
With equal ſwiftneſs, all the briſker throng, 
Left in th? intricate maze, the ſwain becomes 
The but for laughter, and the ſcorn of all. 


Now reſt my muſe, untl the deſtin'd hour, 


When Sor obliquely ſhogts his fainter rays, 
| 1 Then 
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Then each with joy the pleaſing toil renews, 
Delightful toit! the ſmiling evening's mild, 
Te ſun's departing ray, ſhines placid thro? 
Eich hedge and thorny brake, aud ſweeter ſtill, 
Paints all the lan ſicape witn a vivid green, 
Tus proſpec gladdeas every nymph and ſwain, 
Each truſt. to morro v's ſun will crown the whole- 
With tpeel ant vizour all at once engage, 

Aid in great- cock colle& the ſcatter'd hay; 

J y ous nov, the lab'rers home vards bend, 
Each füagling out with glee, his fav'rite laſs, 


— 
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The following piece of pleaſantry was firſt written in a familiar 
chiſtle to a friend, with an intent to relicule epicuriſm. Ii was 
&/terwwar is ſent to the V n and Country viazazine, Woes 
it appeared under the fignature of &y gmalion. 


Ine APPLEDUMPLING 
A POEM. 


ET cthers ſing of battle's loud allarms, 
Of conq ring heroes and defrared bands; 
The taſk, be mine, in more delightful ſtrains, 
To fiog a Britiſh apple dumpling's praiſe, 


The lovely object opens to my view, 

Aud on the move enriptur'd appetite 

Excites a keener reliſh ? fancy's eye 

Surveys thy charms delighted; now with ſpeed 

She wings her myſtic flight to diſtant climes, 
surveys 
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Surveys the torrid zone, Po uo As grove, 


Where fra graut apples ſcent the ambient air, 
Or hang exub' ant on the loaded bough, * 


T' enrich my theme, and charm each raviſh'd 
ſenſe — * 

. Return, my vagrant muſe, SumaT'ra's fruit 

We court not, BriTain's fertile ifle brings forth 

The mellow apple; various kinds ſhe boaſt, 

Their names and virtues we mub leave unſung, 

Theſe, but in part thy fabric do compoſe, 

Both lx pIESs muſt unite their ſweets, combine 

Their choiceſt ſweets, our ſenſes to regale. 

The epicure, who-each returning day, 

With jaws rapacious, and inſatiate maw, 

Devours potatoes, and unwholeſome pork ; 

His groſſer taſte knows not the ſweeis ol thee; 

No coſtly jellies, nor inſipid ſoup, 

(The nice collations of voluptuous men,) 

Muſt dare to vie with thee for genuine Charms, 

What tho' long time involv'd in ſable pot, 

Thou ſott'ring doſt endure convuiſive throws ? 

Th excruciating torture but refines 

Thy purer efſ-nce, grateful to the taſte, | 

When from the reeking cavern's mouth thou'rt 
brought, 

Short reſpite we allow thee : now with ſpeed, 

Tnou'rt plac'd conſpicuo s in a chine vale, 


| {Or ſometimes doſt deiceud to huube delf) . 
| Whilſt 
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Whilſt round thy poliſh'd fides, redundant flows 
Nectarous juice in moſt delicious floods. 

Oft times, I've ſeen te (charming to relate?) 
Ride buyant on the ſtreum, with head erect, 
And honeit front, float round thee diſn. audacious. 
But when thou boaſts a more gigantic ſize, 
Enormous, maſſy, ample, long and huge, 

The balmy current yields, th' incumbent weight 
Pre pond'rates, and thou plumm'ſt the ſpicy tide. 
Then the quinteſſence of thy charms we taſte 
That bafffles all deſcription, numbers fail; 

My lang uid muſe reſigns the arduous taſk, 
Unable to recite what taſſe alone enjoys. 

Let future bards enamour'd with my theme, 
Improve my ſong, and eccho forti thy praiſe. 
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REFLECTIONS 
TT ON THE * 


Mor TO, KNOW THY SEIT. 


He Greek ſaye, know thy elf.” hardtaſk indeed! 
A taſk the witelit never yet i as learnt. 
And are there thoſe elate with ſelf conceit, 
Or piegnant witÞ enthuſiaſtic zeal, 
Ve dare prend unce I've learnt to knew myſelf??? 
Proiumptuvus boaſter! doit thou knew thy ein? 
| ___ Dar'ft 


C2 
Dar'ſt thou affix that motto to thy arms, 
When almoſt every action of thy life 
Deſerves no better name than imperſection? 
Art thou not by capricious fancy ſway d? 
Do not the paſſions hold their potent reign, 
And each by turns, thy vagrant fancy lead? 
Now draw a retroipe&; ſurvey the paſt; 
Scan well the recent actions of thy liſe; 
I fear they'll prove, thou did'ſt not know thyſelf.“ 
And, if thou liv' to ſee a future year, 
Tnouꝰ lt vary oftner than the cllangeful moon. 


It is not long ſince fans at fond of 0 7 
And tun'd thy reed to Bacchanalian ſong. 
Then muſic charm d thee, and the Syren voice 
Of Faris ELL, ſooth'd thy raptur'd ſoul. 
This, for a while, amus'd thy fickle mind; 
But when the charm of nov*ity was fled; 
The boldeſt notes ſeem'd languid in thine ear, 
And ſated farcy ſicken'd ai the ſound. 
Next, love appear'd, dreſt in her roſy charms, | 
And wiſper'd comfort to thy fancy'd woe. — 
dhe dreſt the object of thy partial choice, 
In ail the graces which the poets teign, 
God. nature, ſweetnels, elegance of form, 
Fine taſte, and ſenfibility of ſoul, 
And chaſtity her darling attribute. 8 1 
duch was thy ſweet NAR CISHA, peetleſ⸗ "aid? 
Whilſt yet thou wait in roſy feiters bound; » 
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Thou though'ſt of nothing but eternal love, 
And ſylvan deities kept flutt ring round. 

Did'ſt thou e'er dream thy bliſs could terminate 
Or love could any diminution know ? 

Alas! e'er three rovolving moons were paſt, 
The ſcene was alter'd, and the heav'nly nymph 
(In whoſe exterior all the graces ſhone) 

Seem'd now diveſted of celeſtial charms! 

Now fled are all the little ſpor ive loves, 

That ſeem'd to revel in Narc1554a's eyes, 

Her cheeks have all their roſy luſture loſt, 
(With every other ſupernum'ry charm, 

That ever lever's frenzy could have form'd) 
And all the imperfe& woman ſtands confeſt. 


"Twas then reſentment redden'd on thy cheek, 
Thou bad'ſt adieu to all the toils of love, 
And fixt thy hopes on more important things. 


Then, thou wovldſt be religious—and with ſpeed 
Adopted rules peculiar to thy ſelf, 
(Backing thy notions with intemp'rate zeal) 
Pronouncing other, 4iff*ring from thy mode, 
Baſtards, and aliens trom the chriſtian faith, | 


Such thoughts illib'ral, prompt thee now to ſhun 
Life's ſweeteſt bleſſing, ſocial intercourſe. 
Why wander'ſt thou amid ſequeſter'd ſhades? | 

wo | 101 . | Ignobly 
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Nor will thy rigid maxims, make thee wiſe, 


6 
Ignobly brooding o'er thy gloomy thoughts, 
As if the god of nature dwelt alone, 
In tue dim grotto, or the cloiſter'd cell. 


Thou know'ſ not yet“ thyſelf ”” nor natureꝰs 
laws, 


Take now, from me, my friend, this uſeful hint, 


Ni longer boaſt the *knowledge of thyſelf.” 
* Thou'rt but a compound of contending powers, f g 
« A medley ſtrange of virtue and of vice, | 
« And each, by turns, aſſume a tranſient reign. 
© Practice thoſe virtues thou pretend'ft to teach, 
Relieve the indigent, when in thy power; 
© The act diſplays benevolence of mind, 
% And carries in itſelf, its own reward. 
% But boaſt not thou the knowledge of thyſelf.” 
% All thou can'ſt know is, that thou art bug 

«© weak, *? | 


Be humble then, and leave th' event to heay'n. 
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Wiitten Extempore under the 
DRAWING or. a WOUNDED HEART, 
. PRESENTED TO DELIA. 


Ear charmer view thy victim's bleeding heart, 
With ſpeed extract the fatal- pointed dart! 

The wound ſurvey ;. the crimſan current ſee, 
Which flows, and ſeems to bend its courſe to thee ! 
An ! cruel fair! one pitying look beſtow, | 
A 4 let thy heart wita ſoft compaſſion flow 
1hy healing balm no longer now reſtrain, 
But treely give, and cure th' enamoui'd n. 
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Tur POLITI PARSON 


AN EPIGRAM, 
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| Hope and the vicar themſelves did regale, 
(One Sunday in lent) o'er a tankard of ale; 
The per ſant elated, thus open'd his heart, 


© Pie tell j ou now parſon (oui bring 'tother quart!) 


* Young 


(, 53. 2) 


«© Young Manczay loves me to wed her I'm 


«© bent, 
«© But conſcience forbids me, - becauſe it is lent. ”? 


« Vour conſcience ſay you? why vain are your fears— 

Could you ſee as I do, an advantage appears; 

„ Would you have your wife virtuous and chaſte 
© as you pleaſe, 

% This day get a licence — tis bat double fees. 


— — 


E PIGR AM. 
(A-SOCIABLE ONE) 


Prieſt the lawyer chus addreſt, 
«© The cares of this world fill thy breaſt, 
% Regardleſs of the next; | 
To us, my friend, advice is given 
To lay lay up treaſures ſafe in heav'n, 
Now ponder well the text. 
«© Well friend, reply'd the lawyer knight, 
% Our joint endeavours let's unite. 
{© Since fate has hither fixt us; 
** Of this world V1 the guardian be; 
«« You of the next, and thus you ſee 
„% We'll guard them both betwixt us. 
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8 AYS Tow © about reading you make a great 
„ ſquall! 

I' read SHarxrerran's plays, oo the beſt-of 
Eh 


*© Your manner“ (ſays e ” muſt infallably 
« ftrike, 


«© Since all men agree, you read all things alike. * 


1 


On FOHN V ESL EVS 
ADURESS TO THE AMERICANS. 


O Strange reverſe! ſhall WE sI IV ſtand difplay'dy 
Shall blooming laurels crown his hoary head? 

Fall fifty years did he with pliant tongue 

Diſpenſe his favours to the attentive throng ; 

His female proſelytes would lowly bend, 

But not one plaudit did his ſhrine atiend. 

Fame, fickle goddeſs! now at length appears, 

And ſmiles propitious on his riper years. 

O! bleſt reſource ! when pious preaching fails, 

Sweet comfort's wafted in by nor TH-ern gales, 

Alas! poor WesTLzY (pilot of the ſoul) 

Th' attracuye magnet twiſts thee to the pole. 


A PAS» 


(* '6* #' 
AAA AS A A ttt 
A nd is DIALOGUE. 


H E. 
{om tell me, dearP HILL Is, come tell me Ipray, 
. Muſt Damon e'er hope for your love; 
The truth of my paſſion my ſighs do betray 
Will nothing your coldneſs remove? 


Ah! call to your mind the laſt Sunday in May, 
When THy&s1s his paſſion prefer'd: 

You ſeem'd all attention to what he did ſay, 
With pleaſure his ſonnet you heard. 


SHE, 
O let not dire jealouſy torture your breaſt, 
Said PHILILIS-—and feigned a ſmile, 
A prudent reſerve I have ever held beſt, . 
Since men are ſo prone to beguile. 


H K. 
Now let not that odium extend to us all, 
Which only belongs to a few; | | 
True love pleads my ſuit, O attend to the call, 
I'll ne'er prove unconſtant to ou. | 


Or 


„ 56, ). 
Soc Hoco och ches 
ON Ma. SHENSTONE'S. 

PASTORAL WRITINGS, 


E nymphs from Pa RN Asus deſcend, 
Contribute your aid to my verſe, 4 
The humbleſt of bards now befriend, 

And the merits of SHzEnsTONEs rehearſe, 


The lovlieſt of ſwains now is fled, 
Who painted the verdure of May:-- + 
Who rural diverſions diſplay d, 
And ſung the ſweet paſtoral lay: | 


His numbers which flow with ſuch eaſe, 
Such tender emotions impart; 

As might the moſt ſavage appeaſe, 
Or touch the moſt obdurate heart: 


What muſe can with SENSToNE“'s compare, 
Like him ſing tne ſports of the plain, 

Or melt the ſoft hearts of the fair, 
In elegy's tenderer ſtrain ? 


Not a ſong did their bard &er compoſe, 
That was not both pure and refin'd; | 
Such amazing variety ſhews, 
The turn of an elegant mind, 


. g N 5 
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Had his boſem ne'er felt the ſoft lame, 
He ne'er had pourtray'd it ſo well; 

That he felt it, and nouriſh' d the ſame, 
The rains of his Cox R Y von tell, 


Yet alds! what avails it to ſing ? 

Or with harmony ſweer ſtrike the lyre! 
Our moments fly ſwift on the wing, 
The greateſt of bards muſt expire. 


FT He ſweets of Spring no more the ſenſe regale, 
Nor Summer's glories captivate the eye; 


No balmy odours breathe along the vale, | 
But ſylphs and zephyrs droop their wings and die» 


The gaudy tulip, (emblem of the beau, ) 
No longer now excites the floriſt's boaf, 
The tow'ring ſtem no mantling beauties ſhow, 
The leaves are wither'd, and their glory loſt. 


The trees, that erſt in verdant beauty gay, 
Afforded umbrage from the ſolar heat; 

Muſt now ſubmit to autumn's pow'rful ſway, 2 
And ſtrew tueir fading honours at his feet, 


See! 


© 
See! all arrovnd, one deſolated ſcene, 
Tis now the faded, not the flow'ry lawn; 
Yet ſtill the humble daiſy ſmiles ſerene, | 
Tho' FLog a has the gayer tribe withdrawn. 


1 * EN 


To a FRIEND m AMERICA. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE« 


ITH heart felt joy thy lines I did reeeive, 
(The only ſolace, abſent friends can give) 
Wich raptures oft, I view'd each ſentence o'er, 
Hung on each line, and anxious long'd for more: 
Not with more candour does the ſwain approve 
The female's ſcroll, that feeds his ardent love. 


Oft have I wiſh'd to view the fruitful clime 

So well deſcrib'd in thy hiſtoric rhyme ; 

By breaſt has panted, anxious to ſurvey 

That ample continent, and boundleſs ſea, 

Extenſive woods, that tire the wand” ring eye 

Where monſters huge, in ſecret ambuſh lie. 

Oft in idea, have I breath'd the air, 

Along the fertile banks of DELAWARAE. 

But now ſuch thoughts have vaniſh'd from my 
breaſt, ; 

Since fell BELLONA rear'd her horrid creſt ; 


In 
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In wrathful triumph now the goddeſs reigns, 
And dreadful carnage deſolates the plains. 


Not ſo the period on the liſts of fame, 
When PENSYLVAN 14 firſt receiv'd its name; 
Then Britiſh freemen ſ>ught the happy place, 
Where god-like PENN reform'd the ſavage race; 
He with mild precepts, taught th' untutor'd minds 
And by example urg'd them to be kind. 
Thrice happy they ! well might the muſe preſage 
That Penn would there renew the golden age. 


Peace, with her olive-branch theie deign'd to reign, 


And genuine freedo.n, bleſt the happy ſwain; 
Then agriculture, with aſſi uau care, 
Did from rude forreſts neat plantations rear. 


And ſhall ambition, with her frantic train, 
In ſearch of empire, cruſh the helpleſs ſwair ? 
Shall PuiLaDELPHIAa,—dreadful to rela e! 


While arts and commerce, join to make her great : 


Like ancient CaRTHAGE, ſhare a hapleſs fate? 
See hoſtile armies tow'rds her confines bend, 
But heaven, I truſt, will bid the carnage end. 
Deluded Britons! er it be too late, | 


| Speak peace | pray, and ſave a finking ſtate, 


THE 


2 


( 60 } 
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THE 
POLITICIAN, Ax TAE MORALIST. 
e 217 BABE 


ELL, honeſt WII E 1D! what's the news? 
Does HA cock ſtill our terms refuſe? _ 
And is he bent with might and main, 
To riſk another fierce campain ? 
His wretched ſoldiers, muſt, of courſe, 
Submit to our ſuperior force ; 
They. one and all (now take my word,) 
Muſt victims fall, to Gace's ſword. 
E*vn hardy vit'-ans want the power, 
To brave the lion's angry roar. 
Great Mags, in his triumphal car, 
Adopts us BR IT Os, ſons of war. 


PA... 
* 


No danger could our ardour check, 
V hen at the conqueſt of Que BR, 
Nut rocks ſtupendou-, couid diſmay, 
Wen thriſt of glory led the way; 
V ith arduous ſteps the ſoldiers mov'd, 
| To ſerve the gen'ra' whom they lov'd ; 
| On him the“ goddeſs turn'd the ſcale, 
| And great in death, the hero tell. 


| 


Victory. 


+77 an 


£468 1} 
Say, ſhall the paltry congreſs dare 
Uſurp the trophies of our war? 
Shall Roo E xs dare to raiſe his head 
Where BRITAIR's laurel'd hero bled? 
Riſe BIT OAS! in your juſt defence, 
In drive the impious villian hence 


Breathe ſoftly RieHA RAD! why fo warm? 
Your noiſe will all the houſe alarm, 
In gent'ler accents: ſpeak your mind, 
For pompous bombaſt is but wind; 
Yer ſuch as might whole hoſts diſmay 
On *tother ſide th' ATLANTIC ſea. 
Now after ali this noiſe and ſtew, 
You have advanced nothing ne; 
You talk aloud of Barrain's glory, 
And recite the mournful ſtory ; 
How mighty WoL rk, for glory bled, 
While laurel wreaths adern'd his head. 
What's that to th' pu poſe? pray relate 
The merits of the grand debate. 


Pray who diſputes our martial force ? 
We're ſons of valour, ſure of courſe, 
But let us not our laurels ſtain, 
By heaps of ſlaughter'd brethern lain; 
Twere better far, to ſheathe the ſword, 
Than draw down vengeance from the lord. 
Tho? thoughtleſs mortals ſport and ſmile, 


Yet judgment hovers o'er our iſle, 
* G 


Sten 
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Stern peſtilence now ſtalks around, 
And death in various ſhapes is found; 
See how the ſm. ||-pox, dreadful name! 
Attacks the infant's tender frame, 

Who ill-prepar'd to brave its force, 
Reſigns its breath, a lifeleſs corle! 


The burning fever's potent rage 
Deſtroys its millions every age; 
The aſthma too, deceitful power! 
Commands its victims every hour. 


Shall man preſumptuous! boldly dare 
To talk ot arms, and feats of war? 
When he, to whom he owes his breath, 
Can ſoon conſign him o'er to death! 


Your raſh expreſſions diſavow, 
Nor boaſt what BriTarn's arms can do: 
But humbly let our fouls adore 
The ſovereign of omniſic power. 


| - A STORM 
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A STORM or SNOW. * 


Ecember's blaſts have ſpent their keeneſt rage, 

Now JAN us uſhers in the infant year; 
The cloud-capt mountains direful ſtorms preſages 
While ne ſnow-flakes now appear 


Now on the flip ry ſurface of * lake, 
By froſt conglutinated firm and ſtrong; 
Where poliſh'd ſkates the whiten'd furrow make, 


The ſnow deſcends and cheats the jocund throng. 


The flakes fall thicker, and with ſpeed deſcend, 
And far around extend their white domain; 
The careful ſwains their tim'rous flocks attend, 
Save thoſe who've luckleſs wander'd from the 
plain, 
The trav'ler now arriv'd, groteſque appears, 
And bears the ſemblance of the ſculptur'd ſtone ; 


Or iv'ry image, which PAcMAL10n rears, 
Then fonaly loves it in a female form. 


But now my muſe, aſſume a mournful rain, ' 
Th' i impetuous wairlwinds {weep along che heath; 

The roaring b:llows vex the tortur'd main, 
Huge veſſels bulge, and threaten inſtant death. 
G 2 O 


* This poem was occaſioned by the death of a young 
man who pe iihed in the ſnow, 


"(ob4 


On dreary HART RS1DE, + at the cloſe of day, 
A ſwain dejected, penfive © plods along 
Where erſt with eaſe, he trod the well known way, 
Or whiſtled loud, or rais'd the chearful ſong. 


Now night approaches—night! ill-boding ſound! 


To weary trav'ler, far from houſe or home; 
When ſparkling glow-werms lead him devious 
round, 
Impell'd thro? fear, o'er ruggid paths to roam, 


No glow-worms here perplex the wanSrer's fight, 


Sad gloomy thoughts, his lab'ring mind employ; 
His ſoul anticipates eternal night, 
Win torn from friends and every ſocial j joy. 


What ſhall he do? beſet with fears around, 
Terrific phantoms *fore his eyes appear; 

The ſtorm increaſes, ratling hail reboung, 
All hopes are loſt, no friendly aid is near, 


He can no more his drooping ſpirits fail, 
How ſhall this laſt dire conflict now be born; 
The term redoubles, dreadful whirls aſſail, 


And now he falle quite he Ipleſs and forlorn. 


| | And 
+ The name of a mountain in Cumberland, 


( 65 ) 
And now again the gath'ring ſtorm invades, 
By heay*n's decree, his deſtiny is told; 


This night his ſoul muſt mix with kindred ſhades, 
The virgin-ſnow muſt his pale coarſe enfold. 


Ah! little knew'ſt thou ill-befated ſwain, 

(E'er thou to keav'n reſignꝰd'ſt thy fleeting breath) 
A few ſteps more thy cottage would regain, 

Tho? none could ſhield thee from the arms of death 


Ye ſons of wealth, who ſhare the rich repaſt 
Whilſt you with laughter ſhake the ſplendid dome; 
Half-famiſh'd wretches, groaning breathe their laft, 
Whom timely aid had reſcu'd from the tomb. 


Let not the humble ſuppliant plead in vain, 

Nor ſtop your ears when kelplefs orphans crave ; 
The trifling pittance meanly ne'er reſtrain, 

For know, your ftates are equal in the grave. 


— 8 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 
| IN. THE 


CUMBERLAND DIALECT. 


GWORDY. 
HAT WiLL ! how doſta honeſt lad? 
How's aw at heam? how's BaTTY, how 
is dad? 
G 3 | Let's 


(66 ) 


Let's ſhack thy neef—how fareſta honeſt heart ? 
A's fain to ſee the”, and as laith to part. 
| And is aw ' gayly wi'ye now at heam $4 


i N 


| WILL. 
Aw but my fadder—he has git'n a leam. 


17 - GWORDY. 
A lem o indecd—how pray'ye happen'd d 


WILL. 
A'l! tell the' barn— (thou kows my fadder's fat) 


Thou kens his way hew ev'ry ſunday mworn 
He gits ſuen up, to gang and ſee the cworn; 
He's duen ſea twonty year for ought I know, 
But *till laſt thurſday never gat a fo, 
Nor had he than*—but cheated wi the muen 
He gat up ſtav'ling nin could tell how ſuen; 
When at the top ot our hee barret ſtairs, 
(As luck wad heft) our BzTTyY's two tame hares 
Sprang croſs the room and ſec a racket meade, 
My fadder fell, and brack his ſhoulder bleade. 
] weken'd ſuen, and louping out a bed, 
Was freeten'd ſear my fadder had been deed 
Sea lapt my cranky neck-cleath round his heed, 
Now-think what a ſad takan we war in — 
Tom jumt up hofe aſleep, ard brack his ſhin, 
Our ſarvant man was daft and cou'd*nt ſee, 


Fell ow'r my mader' 8 leg, and W his knee, 
5 Generaly uſed + in Cumberland for 5 b 


| The critic will pleaſe to obſerve, that, in this dialogue, I baws 
eavoured to copy nature, not 6 
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?T'was but a ftound— my fadder ſarey man, 
_ Cry'd help me up, guid barns, dua, if ye can! 
Yan's ſwory than, for aw yan's fuiliſh toak, 
J wiſh'd him weel agane, and ſuen to woak. 

GWORDY. 
And ſea dov I—bud did ye kill the hares ? 
WILL. 

Aye, that we dud, for ow our BeTTY's prayers, 
Puer ſilley gouk, ſhe wing'd and gret full ſear, 
And beg'd my fadder wad “ the victims ſpare, ”? 
But hur fine toke was on my fadder loſt, 
And BETr for yeance was in her fancy croſt. 


V 10 
I's ſwory for't but let that ſtwory paſs— 
Tho' I'd been leath to've croſt fea fine a laſs. 

It wad'nt been ſea hard to've ſpar'd a puſs— 
Na; ſeav'd them beath, and ſent them heam to us, 
Out Nau wad been reet fain fic hares to keep, | 
A finer burth be hofe than hurden ſheep, | 

And gif ſhe be but a lang idle ſtaik, 

I'd pode her feed them weel for BeTTY's ſake, 
And ſaaner than they e'er ſhould ſuffer harm, 
I'd murder'd ow the hounds within our farm, 


= wick, 7 | 
The dikars wad ta—who'd be mazlin than? 


But wad ta deun ſea much for fiſter Nan? 
I dread 


—— — — c—— - 
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I dread it mikle, yet for ow this jaw, 
Thou likes thy ſiſter weel enough I know— 
But I ean gader now fra what t's ſaid 

*Tis BzTT and nut our hares that ſtuffs the? head. 
What ſeeſta' at her—meaks ſhe's nea greet things* 
Yet ſtill a's pleas'd whene'er the baggifh ſings. 
She reads ow kind a' buiks as faſt as hopps 

Jaſt like a parſon tua, and minds her ſtops. 

She reads the vurſes maiſtly in the news, 

And toaks of conſpiration fra the muſe. 


GWORDY. 
T know that barn, ay ow'r weel I know, 
The thoughts a' hur has bred me mickle woe, f 
Yet lith'd it till, and wad'nt let her know. 
But I was daft for be'n ſea vara bleat, 
When I've cloſe tal hurſhworn beath ſuen, and late · 


WILL, 
Thou dud I know—it was but *tother week 


What ſaid t' tull her? did ta never ſpeak ? 


GWORD . 


I cud'nt WiLLY, words was far to ſeek, 


I glim'd and luik'd, and luik'd and glim'd again, 
She bluſht and luik'd as gif I gave her pain, 


I'd fain a talk'd, but ſtill had nought to ſay, 
And kept dum ſilence o the langſome day, 


Then 


( 69) 
Then towards neight I fell again a ſtaine, 
Slap went the ſickle to the vara bain. 
I noded up my neef, to ſhew the mark, 
She laik'd and laugh'd, and bad me mind my wark, 
I bluſht for ſham, and tuik myſel away, | 
And has'nt ſeen her ſen that ſwory day. 


| WILL, 

Pair filly maflin ! thou was ſarra'd reet, 

For he deſerves to ſtarve that wullont eat. 

Ah ſackleſs foul! I wonder'd oft a leate, 

What mead ta luik ſea ſkar, and ſeem ſea bleate; 
But laal thought I, that Gworvy ſigh'd for BBT, 
(Nor is I ſure but thou is jwoking yet) 

If that be o, we'll find ſome way next week 

To bring her to the” and to make her peak; 

But if thou gloupin fit and neathing ſay, 

I know ſhe'll flier, and laugh and run away. 


| CWORDY, 

I canna dua't—T canna ſet a feace, 

Yet I can talk in ony other plaice, 

] often think when worken be my ſl, 
What canny &wories ['ll to BeTTy tell; 
But when I meet her, ow my ſtwory's gean, 
And a's as mute as oney coble-ſtaine, 


3 WILL, | 

O Gwon pr, Gworpy |! thou's been fuiliſh lang, 

Thoy' w warce then Rax, that garrac gammerſtang; 
A parfect 


(e, 
A parfect ſweepleſs, muck up tull his een, 
With elouted elogs, aud ſark nut ower elean; 
Beſide he's gleed, and ſwavels as he gangs, 
Chews bacca tua, and ſhews his yellow fangs, 
Thou wad'nt think, to ſee him in the ftreet, 
He ſhawl'd a courting every winter neet; 
And yet he docs and finds a deal a' jaw, 
I lith'd him yeance, ſea canna miſs but know, 
But ſeken toak, nin kent what *twas about, 
I ſtopt my lugs, for fear a ſnurting out, 
What pleas'd him beſt, the warm'd him up ſome 

keal 
And Rar dud mak a varra fuſome el, 
He ſharp'd his gully, whang'd the bueted leafe 
J hotch'd aud leug, but lay baith ſnug and ſeafe. 
When RAL was ſtiv'd as fou as fue could be, 
Baith pot and truncher tumel'd frae his knee, 
I deftly now crap out, I ſtay'd na lang, 
I'd ſeen enough, twas time for me to gang. 
L DER 44 & 

- GWORDY. $3) fad 
Thou's ſek a fellow W1ur for gibes . cenkes] 
Thou's a ſea queer, thou always pleaſes fwoaks. 
Had I thy gumſhin, and tby gift a gob, 
I need'nt ſneek a hwoals and greet and ſob; 
O could I now but read your written hand, 
Or rite me ſel, I'd part wi hofe my land. 
There's Tou our laird, for o his gentle luiks, a 


Taks o his letters out a printed buiks. L 
n I. 5 et 
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Get me yean duin, and let your Berry ſee't 
Twad dua my wark if 't dud but make her * 


- WILL 
Speak tul her mun! mind veel what tu's about, 
BeT's ſec a dab ſhe'd find thy letter out; 
Then wazes me, imo then wad be thy hwope, 
Gif thy fine letter way be fund i ' pwape, 


 GWORDY., 
That's reet my lad—I find I was miſtaien, 
Two heads thou kens is better a than yeane, 
But thu mud tell hur on't mun; if tu' wad, 
Huw for her ſeak poor Gworpy's ganging mad, 
Gif ſhe be kangey, and my profer ſkworn, 
I'll never leeve to ſee another mworn, 
I mun away I's thrang and bodder'd fair, 
If tu, maks gam, ['ll never like t' mair. 


Tanne 
RT 


Tur POET'S REMONSTRANCE 
To 4 P 0 LILO. 


0 thans 0 Father of the tuneful 8 
A penſive bard preſents his doleful ſong. 
If on Pax NAsSsUS' mount thou deign'ſt to rove, 


a x pebge dalliance 1 in CYTHER1A'S grove; 
Diimiſs 


— 
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Diſmiſs the muſes, lend awhile thine ear, 

Nor think thy votary beneath thy care. 
Thou know'ſ full oft ve crav'd thy aid divine, 
And made ArolLo blaze in many a line; 
The mode to vary, and our ſouls to fire, 
We ſtile thee ProzBvus with thy golden lyre: 
The muſes too, do equal honours ſhare 
We make them ſtill the objects of our prayer: 
Like Mancna's knight (to ſober reaſon blind) 
We woo our feigned miſtreſs to be kind, 
Her form angelic and her virgin train 
Exiſt but in the bard's prolific brain, 
To clear our quail- pipes, and to make us fing, 
We feign to drink of the Pizr1an ſpring, 
But now th* ideal phantoms diſappear, - 
And neQar'd draughts I'd barter for ſmall-beer. 
We talk alas! of [ovs's ambroſial feaſt, 
Whilſt we, poor ſouls! have nothing here to taſte. 
Such pictures tempt, but can't our bellies fill, 
In anguiſh deep we gnaw th' inſipid quill. 
Pray what reward for all the poet's rhime? 
His nightly watchings, and bis loſs of time? 
If fame be all, AyoLLo, thou can'ſt give, 
Grant me OPLuTus! gold, and let me live; 
Nor, let me ſhare poor OTWay's mournful fate, 
Who dy'd of hunger, tho' he liv'd in fliate, 


o 


TRANS. 
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Part of the firſt Book of 
T E LE MAC H Us, 


ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


N filent grief CaLyPso penſive ſat, 

And mourn'd in tears ULyssss' hapleſs late: 
Th' immortal form ſhe wore, did but increaſe _ 
Der inward woe, and murder'd all her peace, 
The grot, that èrſt with pleaſing accents rung, 
Repeats the wailings of the goddeſs' tongue. 

« Shall '' ſhe ſaid, “ ſuch rankling tortures prove, 
«© And ſhare the ſorrows of a hopeleſs love?“ 
When rage ſubſides, and milder paſſions reign, 


She ſilent walks along the flow'ry plain; 

For here the gods, propitious to this iſle, 

Bid ſpring eternal on her valleys ſmile. 

The blooming meadows, and the fragrant groves 
Not the leaſt portion of her grief removes, f 
But wakes th” Idea of their former loves. 

As ihus ſhe ſat, and bath'd the beach with tears, 


Betore her eyes a ſhatter'd bark appears, 
H A rudder 
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A rudder now, and now a broken oar, 
And maſts and cordage float along the ſhore. 
To view ſuch wreck th' afflicted goddeſs ſigh'd, 
When lo! two men at diſtance ſhe deſcry'd; 
One aged ſeem'd, the other graceful mov'd, 
And bore the ſemblance of the man ſhe lov'd; 
His graceful aſpect and majeſtic air, 

Too ſtrongly provid ULYSsSES' ton was there: 
She knew the hero who ſuch laurels won, 
And trac'd his features in his darling ſon. 
Her inward joy the goddeſs now ſuppreſt, 

And thus the young TELEZMACHus addreſt. 
What ſtrange deluſion could your hearts beguile 
To land preſumptuous, on CaLYPs0's iſle? 
Yet know, young ſtranger, e' er you reach the main, 
I'll pay your raſh temerity with pain! 
In vain the goddeſs labour'd to diſguiſe 
The ardent love that ſparkled in her eyes: 
'The youth obſerv'd the ſoftneſs of her eye, 
And with reſiſtleſs grace did thus reply. 
Immortal power! a gracious ear incline, 
(Vour looks beſpeak your origin divine) 
Commiſerate a youth, whom filial love 
Thus prompts amid the wat'ry world to rove. 
I ſeek my father, whom the fates have driven 
O'er rocks and ſeas, the ſport of angry heav'n. 
If yet he lives I've labour'd to explore, 

Till fate relentleſs, caſt me on this ſhore, 


/ 
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Our hopes alas! are with our veflel loft, 
For both are wreck'd upon yuur peaceful coaſt. 

Who is your father? ſaid th' immortal maid, 
(Who ſeemed mov'd with what the ſtranger laid) 
Urvss zs is his name, the youch rejoin'd, 
A name {or ever graven on my mind; 
He's one of thoſe great kings, who now enjoy 
Th immortal fame of having conquer'd PRO. 
My father's name is thro' al: GREECE renown'd, 
As much for wiſdom as for valour crown'd! 

2 Alas! he wanders now o'er oiltant ſeas, 
Nor will the angry gods their rage appeaſe. 
His wife PENELO E, in ſilent grief 
His fate laments, nor hopes to find relief, 
And I his ſon, whom fate has h ther driv'n 
Hope only to behold his face in heaven. 

But if to you O goddeſs! it be known 

What deſtiny has with my father done; 
In pity to my youth and tender years 
Inform me fireight, and dry up all my tears: 


As thus the hero did his woes recite, 
CaLyPs0's boſom glow'd with ſoft delight, 
His youthful bloom her tender boſom mov'd, 
His ſate ſhe pity'd, and his form ſhe lov'd. 
His manly wiſdom fill'd her with ſurprize, 

Nor from him ſcarcely could ſhe turn her eyes: 
In filent wonder ſhe the youth ſurvey'd, 


Then with a ſmile thus to the hero ſaid ; 
H 2 Suſpend 
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Suſpend your grief, young prince, whilſt I relate, 
What various woes on great ULxssEs wait; 
The tale is long, you're now with toil oppreſt, 
And weary'd nature calls aloud for reſt ; 

Due reſpite then here in my grotto take, 
And I'll protect you for your father's ſake ; 
Take comfort here, all toils and dangers ſhun, 
And you ſhall be as my adopted ſon : 

Here dwell ſecure, where dangers ne'er arnoy, 
And with CaLYeso ſhare immortal joy. 


Her ſothing words ſuch raptures did impart, 
As pierc'd reſiſtleſs to the hero's heart. 
With graceful eaſ: ſhe trod the verdaut ground, 
And far ſurpaſt in height, the nymphs around. 
- So ſtands the oak that mocks the weſtern breeze,, 
* And litts its branches *bove th' adjacent trees. 
er hair was bound with negligence behind, 
And in ſoft ringlets wanton'd in the wind; 
The dazling luſture of her beauteous face, 
Where ſport the loves and ev'ry ſmiling grace; 
Her mein majeſtic, and her looſe attire, 
Subdu'd his heart and kindl'd ſ>ft defire. 
Led by the radience of CaLypeso's eyes, 
Th” aftoniſh'd hero tollow'd with ſurprize. 
Th? obſervant ſage, who ſaw the impending wos, 
With do;vn-calt eyes mov'd venerably ſlo v. 
Meantime 
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Meantime the goddeſs tow'rds the grotto drew, 
And all the proſpect open'd to the view ; 
No filver ornaments their eyes behold, 
Or nice devices wrought in beaten gold; 
No marble columns their glitt'ring rays impart, 
Nor one faint relic of the painter's art; | 
Yet nature's charms did all united meet. 
And made the proſpett elegantly neat. 
The rocky entrance claim'd th* attention moſt, 
Adorn'd with ſhells in curious forms emboſt, 
For tapeſtry here the tendrills of the vine, 
Did all around in reg'lar order twine: 
The arched roof, by imple nature deckt, 
Did on the eye unnumber'd rays reflect. 
The purling rills were heard to murmur round; 
And amarinths and vr lets deck'd the ground. 
Here cry ſtal baths their humid ſtores unite, 
And throw th inverted landſcap: on the fight. 
Soft breathing zephyrs found the grotto play, 
p ty rod the cooling breeze, and nn 3 Paore_ 

BUS” ray. 

On all fides round, the ſtrangers now behold 
The trees that teem with vegetable gold; 
Theſe never fade, but always gay appear, 
And bloom inceſſant thro? the changeful year. 
In verdure clad, they rear their lofty heads, 
Exciuile the ſolar ray, and crown the meads, 
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The feather'd warblers from each diſtant ſhade, 
Exalt their notes, and form a ſerenade, 


High on the rock adjacent to the wood, 

In ſtately pride, Caiyys0's grotto ſtood ; 

From whence the eye with rev'rence might ſurvey, 
The pleaſing proſpect of the boundleſs ſea: 

Oft times ſo ſmooth the peace ul waters glide, 
That you may view the landſcape in the tide; 
Now ſwoln with rage the foaming ſurges roar, 
Aud ſpend their rage againſt the peaceful ſhore. 


Not diſtant far, and adverſe to the main, 
A copious river ſteals along the plain; 
Hence branching off, in channels flow around, 
Form flow'ry iſles with lofty poplars crown'd. 
Each various channel ſteers a diff” rent courſe 
Some roll their limpid ſtreams with rapid force, 
Whilſt others ſtrive to reaſcend their ſource. 
The neighb'ring mounts, the purple grapes adorn, 
And ſpread their lufture to the roly morn. 
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VENUS vp CUPID 


VANQUISH'D BY MINERVA, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FOURTH book OF 
TELEMACHUS. 


FF Fantime high hov'ring in the buxom air, 

I ſaw love's queen in all her charms appear. 
Her ſportive ſon, who conquers potent kings, 
Flew round the fair, and wav'd his purple wings. 
His blooming face wore an enchanting ſmile, 

Yet ſeem'd too pregnant with deceit and guile; 
Tho? grace and ſweetneſs in his form appear, 
His eyes ſeem piercing, awful, and ſevere. 


I now perceiv'd, (as I the urchin ey'd) 

A golden quiver ſparkling by his ſide; 

From which, with eager haſte he ſnatch'd a dart, 

Quick ftrung the bow, and aim'd to pierce my 
heart, | 

Whate'er the cauſe a recent proof was given, 

That I was the peculiar care of heaven. 

For now Mingxva, with impetuous ſpeed, 

From azure realms deſcended to my aid. 

Th' impaſſive ZEgis, midſt the air ſhe held, 


And Curid's dart fel! harmleſs on the field. 
Mid 
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Midſt beauty's charms involv'd, what ceuld I do 

But now indulge a momentary view? - 

For ne'er before did ! ſurvey ſuch grace 

As ſhone reſiſtleſs, in Mixrrva's face. 

No am'rous langour in her looks was ſeen, 

But all ſeem'd lovely, placid, and ſerene. 

Her robe tho? plain, was clegant deſign'd, 

A ſtriking ſemblance of her virtuous mind. 

„ Begone raſh boy! the heav'nly goddeſs cry'd, 
Let this repulſe reſtrain thy wanton pride; 

&« For know, vain youth! would men to me apply, 

«© They'd riſe ſuperior, and thy ſhafts def) Fg 

Thus ſpoke the goddeſs, crown'd with radientlight t 

The vanquiſh'd cod prepar'd himſelf tor fight, 

Love's wanton queen, now reaſcends ! her Car, 

And to Olxur us whirls thro' liquid air, 

The pleaſing ſight my wond'ring ey es purſu'd, 

»Till ſhe was loſt amidſt an azure cloud; 

Then turning ſuift, I found myſelſ alone, 

My kind protectreſs, now alas! was gone! 
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EXTEMPORE VERSES, 


PRESENTED TO A YOUNG LADY, ALONG WITH 
A LOVE EPISTLE, WHICH THE AUTOR HAD 
CCMMiTTED TO HIS CHARGE, 


OT thee bright PoE vs, nor the ſacred nine 
Do I invoke to aid this veric of mine, 
But 
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But thee fair Venus, aid my humble verſe, 
The theme which thou inſpir'd, do thou raliearſe. 
Three hours.paſt.noon, as at the door [ ſtood, 
Quite unattentive, and in careleſs mood; 

A nymph appear'd, and from her boſom drew 
This grateful ſcroll which I preſent to you. 
No winged Mercury (as ports ſing) 
Nor airy ſylph, did the fair meſſage bring ; 
But earthly bern, compos'd of parts complex, 
And bore the ſemblance of the ſofter ſex; 
Hence, ſafe conclude no magic's in the lines, 
Save love perſuaſive which the ſoul refiner, 


Ah! had'ſt thou known the truſt repos'd in me 
Thou'dit been invo'v'd in ſad perplexity; 
Or had I been the rival of the day, 
My heart had envy'd what my hands convey ; 
But 'tis not thus I wiſh the ſwain ſucceſs 
Who needs no help to aid his ſoft addrefs; 
So now conclude the artleſs poet's lays 
Who to thy charms his duteous homage pays, 
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A DESCRIPTION OF 
AMPHITRITE, 


DRAWN IN HER CHARIOT BY SEA-HORSRsS, 
FROM TME FOURTH BOOK OF CAMBRATY'S 
TELEMACHUS., 


HE ocean now diſplays a glorious fight 
And ſmiles beneath the goddeſs AMY RI E, 
Who from ker 06zy cell with all her train, 
Now ſkims the ſurface of the liquid main; 
The dolphins now her faithful heralds are 
To guard the paſſage with afliduous care; 
Meantime, with all their ſtrength, they ſpout on 
high Pa 
The briny wave, and ſhew the goddeſs nigh. 
The Tritons next appear, with aſpe fierce, | 
In gen'ral chorus join, and flowing verſe ; 
And on their tuncful ſhetls the goddeſs! charms 
rehearſe. | | 
Now on the waves, th' imperial chariot view, 
Of burniſh'd ſhells compos'd of ivory hue, 
The golden wheels, with precious ſtones bedeck'd, 
Illume the main, and livid flames reflect, 
Six rampant ſteeds, the ſplendid carriage draw, 
For glowing white ſurpaſs the falling ſaow; 
| The 
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The Tritons ſcarce, their fiery courſe reſtrain, 

They rage, they foam, and champ the golden rein, 

Th' attendant nymphs, with flow'ry - garlands 
crown'd 

A lovely fight! the regal car 3 

The goddeſs all her radiant beauties ſhew, 


And marks the homage which the nymphs beſtow. . 


The golden ſceptre ot ſu;reme command, 

Now ſhines refulgent in her ſnowy kand. 

Leſs beauteous far the CyAIAN queen appear'd, 
When from the waves her radiant form ſhe rear'd. 
PALEMON young, array'd in purple dreſs, 

The goddeſs owns, and does the youth carreſs ; 
He plays and fondle: with his mother's hair, 
And tho? a god, an infant does appear. 

The gentle zephyrs ſwell the purple fail, 

And fan them gently with the fragrant gale ; 


While bluſt'ring Rol us, with his furrow*d brow, 


Commands the winds, nor lets the tempett blow, 
The tritons now aſſume a louder ſtrain, 

And rouze the monſters from the diſtant main: 

In copious ſhoals th* enormous monſters play, 
And ſport unanimous on th' auſpicious day? 

The ſhark, the whale, diſtend theirdreadful throatss 
And dance unwieldly to diſcordant notes; 

The ſcaly progeny, a numerous train, 

Exalting own the goddeſs of the main. 
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Tus STORY or CARA ZAN 
FROM THE ADVENTURER, 


ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH VERSE, 


N wealthy Bacpart 3 wes and boaſt, 
Fraught with the product of each neighb'ring 


coaſt) 
Liv'd CAR AZ Ax, in pomp and regal ſtate, 
Whom avarice alone had render'd great. 
His birth was mean, his origin obſcure, 
Yet conſtant care did ample wealth procure. 
is jealous ſoul would not one mortal truſt, 
Yet was himſelf inexorably juft. - 
Whether in men he nothing could bchold 
But conſiant perfidy and love of gold; 
Or that he ſaw conſummate jcy and peace, 
And his iwportance witi his wealth increaſe; 
Whate'er the cauſe, tie muſe muſt here conſeſs, 
The more he priz'd his wealth he us'd it lels; 
And like too many more at this good hour, 
Did the le aſt good when moſt was in his power. 
So With hi: years his avarice increas'd, 
A nd ſoft compaſſion left his ſordid breaſt, 
But tho? his ears were ſhut to pen'ry's cry, 
Nor gave to indigence the Icalt ſupply; 
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At ſtated hours he'd to the moſque repair, 
And offer up the hypocritic prayer. 
Dovotion's rites, he punctually obey'd, 
And thrice to Mecca had the pilgrim ſtray'd. 
Tho? hypocrites, to cheat poor mortal's eyes, 
With hearts polluted offer ſacrifice ; 
Devotion true, the muſe muſt ſtill revere, 
For God regards the heart that is ſincere, 
Who worſhips right, adheres to nature's plan, 
Where love of God includes the love cf man ; 
Each kindred virtue, here exalted ſhines, 
Beneficence with graiitude combines; 
Such God-like acts, new dignities reflect, 
Demand our love, and challenge our reſpect. 
But when the ſelfiſh wretch attempts to hide, 
(In all the pomp of ſuperſtitious pride, ) 
His impious heart from God's omniſcient eye, 
And aiks of grace divine à freih jupply; 
Such guilt muit ſtill our juſt abhorrence claim, 
For formaliits and hy pocrites, are itil] the lame, 


When Carazan had turn'd his + zechins o'er 
With circumſpective eye, and lock'd the door; 
With aſpect grave, he'd to the moſque repair, 
Fail on his knees, and cant a verbal prayer, 

His wealth was known, yet all deſpis'd the man; 
And ſuch tie ſtate of wretched CARAZAN : 
I When 
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When lo! a herald now preclaim'd aloud, 

(And claim'd the notice of the attentive croud,) 

That CARAZZ AN had left his frugal ſtate 

And now appear'd magnificently great, 

That for the poor, his table now was ſpread, 

And ſtrangers all were welcome to his bed, 

But ſcarcely was the proclaimation o'er, 

When num'rous crowds were gather'd round hi 
door, | 

Where they behold him now with ſo eye, 

Diſtribute bread to. all that would apply; 

He cloath'd the naked, gave the hungry bread, 

And ſuppliant crowds, were at his table fed. 

His lib'ral acts, did gratitude excite, 

And his wan cheek now glow'd with ſoft delight, 

Th' aſtoniſh'd crowd with admiration ſtare, 

Whilſt murm'ring accents vib'rate thro? the air; 

'The grateful donor beckon'd with his hand, 

And mute attention huſh'd the num'rous band. 

An awful rev'rence ſmote his conſcious breaſt, 

And thus the curious andience he addreſt. 


He who from chaos rude, bid order riſe, 
Whoſe touch, the mountains melts, or ſhakes the: 
. ſkies; HS: | 

To the Almighty God, who rules in heay'n, 
Be everlaſting praiſe Oe ! 
He has in ſleep convey'd inſtruction kind, 
And in night viſions has reprov'd my mind, 
As 
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As all alone I in my haram ſat, 

Exulting in my wealth, and high eſtate; 
The hand of him, who form'd the earth and ſkies, 
Bid ſleep deſcend and ſeal my watchful eyes; 
When frightful viſions, did my foal moleſt, 
And direful tortures drove away my reſt, 

Me thought I ſaw, fierce as the whirl-winds breaths 
Man's direful foe, the meſſenger of death! 
In vain I ſtrove t' evade the dreadful blow, 
Or ſteal from ſuch a formidable foe, 

From groſs materiality unbound, 

The active ſoul was lifted troin the ground; 
Hence rapid through the regions of the air. 
The ſpirit darts its final doom te ſhare, 
The leſſer orbs did into atoms run 

And ev'ry ſtar beam'd radient as the ſun, 
The gates of paradiſe were now in fight, 

And all appear'd ineffable and bright. 

I now perceiv'd, with awful dread and fear. 
My final ſentence was approaching near; 
The period oft deſpis'd was come at laſt, 
And my ſhort day of viſitation paſt; 

Guilt's catalogue was now before me plac'd, 
Nor could one crime be from the lift erac'd; 
From reaſons ſimilar, I underſtood, 

That nothing could be added to the good, 


When [ perceiv d all former ſcenes were paſt, 


And for eternicy my lot was caſt; 
12 When 
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When the omnipotent, the word had ſpoke, 
Which, not all nature's powers could revoke ; 
Trembling I ſtood, with guilt and horror chill'd, 
And with confuſion dire my ſoul was fill'd: 
As thus in torpid ſilence now I lat, 
A flaming ſeraph, thus pronounc'd my fate. 
„Thy worſhip's not accepted Carazan,* 
«6 *Cauſe tis not prompted by the love of man; 
© The fervent ſoul the deity reſpects, 
« But feigned prayers th' omniſcient God rejects 
For thy own ſake, thou gav'it each man his due» 
_ © But elf was ſtill the object firſt in view; 
« 'Thy prayers are vain, thy only god is pelf, 
* And all thy lovezis center'd in thyſelf; 
Thou haſt not look'd with gratitude around, 
% And kindneſs ne'er was in thy boſom found. 
«© Thou haſt indeed ſeen vice triumphant reign, 
And folly lead her mad fantaſtic train; 
% Should vice acquit thee, yet thou'rt unforgiven, 
For vice condemns the bounteous hand of hea'vn. 
5 It not upon the vain licentious crew, 
« Where ſhall the clouds diſtil their balmy dew? 
If not upon the thoughtleſs and the gay, 
„Where ſhall the ſun diffuſe his chearing ray? 
„Where ſhail the Spring her Arat fragrance 
„ blow? 
« Or teeming Autumn all his fruits beſtow? | 
« Didſt thou cer tcel for poverty diſtreſt ? 
Or did ſoft pity ever touch thy breaſt? 


All 
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c All thy deſires, thy worſhip, and thy pelf, 

«© Were center'd in thy deſpicable ſelf. 

This puniſhment muſt for thy guilt attone, 
For ever hence, thou muſt ſubſiſt alone: 
„From all ſociety, and light of heav'n, 

4 Thou muſt, henceforth, eternally be driv'n ; 
« Where ſolitude, ſhall ſtill augment thy care, 

“ And aggravate the horrors of diſpair.— 
My ſoul impell'd, now took a rapid flight, 
Through the vaſt ſyſtem of created light; 
Thought ca'nt conceive how dreadful and how faſt, 
Through num'rous worlds I in a moment paſt.— 
As I appreach'd the verge of nature's bound. 
Where ten-fold night, invel ps all around; 

A joyleſs region, form'd for woe and pain, 
Where darkneſs holds her ſolitary reign ; 

The boundleſs vacuum, open'd on my fight, 

And in my lab'ring ſoul, dread horror did excite! 
When thus I ſpake, as anguiſh did inſpire, 

With all the ardency of fierce defite, 

«© Had I been doom'd eternally to dwell, 

e In the parch'd regions of a milder hell; 

% Where I with fiends ſociety might ſhare, 
' alleviate the horrors of deſpair : 

5 Tho? ſcorching flames would ſharpning pains 
© excite, 


% They'd not exclude the chearing rays of light. 


* Nr had a comet been my deſtin'd place, 


#5 To roam around th' illimitable ſpace; 
12 «To 
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* To wander lonely far from human fight, 
* And in a thouſand years return to light, 
„ Thole periods then, however far remote, 
* Weuldchear at intervals, each gloomy thought.“ 
Whilſt this reflection did employ my care, 

I now loſt fight of the remoteſt tar. 

All na:ure's works were vaniſh'd from my ſight, 
With the laſt glim'mring of departing light; 
Thus far from every habitable world, 

My ſpirit was with rapid fury hurl'd. 

Wen this reflection ſtruck my ſaul at laſt, 
That when ten thouſand thouſand years were paſt; 
Whep vengeance had purſu'd my frighted ſoul, 
From nature's center to her utmoſt pole; 

I ſhould no end nor intermiſſion know, 

But range inceſſant through each ſcene of woe; 
I ftretcn'd my arms towards the realms of light, 
1h' emotion wak'd me, and remov'd the fright. 


Thus in a viſion has my mind been taught, 
To prize each various bleſſing as it ought ; 
My heart is warm'd with love and fervent zcat, 
That you may ſhare the happineſs I feel; 
Wealth's but a curſe, (if rightly underſtood,) 
Unleſs it is employ'd in doing good, 

The meaneſt wretch who crawls beneath the heav'n, 
Would, in that ſolitude where I was driv'n, 
Been more eſteem'd by me, and prized more, 


Than all the gems on rich CoLconDpo's ſhore, 
When 
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When CARAZZ AN had this reflection made, 
He look'd with gratitude, and fervant pray' d; 
The audience all with wonder ſtood alarm'd, 
The precepts pleas'd ' em, but th' example charm'd, 
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Tas TRANSFORMATION or MENTOR, 


FROM THE LAST BOOK OE CAMBRAY'S 
TELEMACHUS, 


Hus Mz x rox clos'd his ſpeech—when ſoon 
as done, 
ITaaca's prince, impatient to be gone, 
Now hears with joy, the foaming billows roar, 
Bids launch the bark, and quit the hateful ſhore, 
Meantime the ſage, who knew his youthful fire, 
Retards his ſteps, and checks his fond deſire, 
Conveys reproof, with countenance ſevere, 
Then bids the youth two verdant altars rear; 
Enjoins him ſtreight, an offring to prepare, 
And thank MIN ERA, for her partial care; 
Give homage due, for all his laucels won, 
To the kind guardian of ULLyssss' ſon, 
The altars rais'd, the deſtin'd victims die, 
The ſmoke in curling wreaths aſcends the ſky; 
Ir HAcA's Prince now lifts his eyes to heav'n, 
And thanks the power, for all her favours giv'n. 
The 


(7 
The rites perform'd, the rev'rend MN rox led 
The youth relu&ant to the gloomy ſhade, 
When lo! a light refalgent from above 
Reflects a rad'ance thro” the fragrant grove, 
T' augment the amazing ſcene, now, quick as 
thought, 
In MexTor's face, a wond'rous change is wrought, 
His rev'rent wrinkles quickly diſappear, 
His eyes no more their uſual fierceneſs wear; 
The voice of Men Tos, is no longer heard, 
His aged chin, reſigns the manly beard: 
Celeſtial grace adorns his placid brow, 
His ſparkling eyes with heav'nly azure glow ; 
His furrow'd features (wond”reus to declare!) 
Are chang'd to female charms, divinely fair! 
Her roſy cheeks diſplay peculiar grace, 
Eternal youth fits blooming on her face ; 
Her glowing veſtments glitter on the ſight, | 
As ProegBus' rays diſpel] the ſhades of night. 
The earth no longer does the goddeſs bear, 
She gently glides and cuts the yielding air. 
In her right hand ſhe graſps a glitt'ring ſpear, 
That might diſmay the mighty god of war; 
The ſpleadid Zgis flames upon her breaſt, 
And on her helm th? Athenian bird is plac'd. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd youth, the heav'nly form beheld 


While ſweets ambroſial from her locks diftill'd. 
She ſmiling ſtood—the youth prepar'd to ſpeak, 


The pow'rs of ſpeech his quiv'ring lips forſake. 
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Ax ESSAY on FAME. 


HE love of fame, or an ardent deſire to 

appear of ſome importance amongſt our 
fellow mortals, is a paſſion ſo.univerlal, and ſo 
deeply implanted in the mind of man, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to eradicate it, either by the ſo- 
lemn admonitions of the divine, or the more poig- 
nant laſhes of the ſatyriſt. Dr. Vous, who 
was not only an excellent divine, but a ſevere 
ſatyriſt, has handled the ſubject with great wi, 
and judgment, and has hit off ſeveral character, 
with great preciſion; yet ſo intollerably blind are 
men to their own failings that I believe few of his 


readers find the leaſt trait of their own characters; 


tho? upon an exact ſcrutiny there would appear ſo 
near a reſemblance, ſo ſtriking a copy, that one 
would almoſt be inclin'd to imagine ones' {elf the 
original. for inſtance— | 


How many H1yyPoLLiTvs's and FLog 10's are 
there, who profeſs to be great admirers of Dr. 
Young's ſatyres, who at the ſame time ceaſe not 
to remain, with unabated ardour, HieeoLLITUus's 
and FLor1o's ſtill? It were an endleſs taſk to 


deſcant on all the various methods to acquire 
fame 
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fame, ſhall therefore confine myſelf to that of 
literary fame, and in the firſt place, I ſhall beg 
leave to premiſe, that where, one perſon fails to 
get acceſs to the goddeſs, thro' the want of a lib. 
ral education, there are ten claſſical ſcholars (as 
they call themſelves) who become the buts of pub- 
lic ridicule, thro' the want of ftudying nature, 
and fixing a proper eſtimate on their own abilities. 
The farmer is difident of himſelf, and can hardly 
be perſuaded that any attempt of his, can ever 
merit the approbation of men of refined taſte and 
erudition; whilſt the latter, is proud, arrogant, 
replete with high conceits of himſelf, entertains 
not the leaſt diſpute of the brilliancy of his men- 
tal powers; hence he blunders on, patches up a 
piece which he intrudes upon the editors of ſome 
perodical work, till at laſt he is diſcover'd to be, 
what nature deſign'd him, an empty vacuum. 


Of this claſs, is the p im Nax oiss vs, the ſon 
of a wealthy Eſquire in the north. His father 
(like many fond fathers) is determined that his 
ſon ſhall not diſgrace the dignity of the family, 
by engagiag in any me chandile employment, but 
flatters himfelf, that he ſhall one day ſhine a diſ- 
tinguiſhed luminary either at the pulpit or the 
bar. He accordingly (after having had the mor- 
tification of hearing of his having been whipt 
thro' the common rudiments of the ſchools,) 7 

F im 
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him to OxForD, where after having continued 
five vears, during which term he failed not to 
diſtinguiſh himſelt in every branch, not of litera” 
ture, but in every ſpecies ef licentiouinſes and © 
bauchery ; he i: now ſent for home, to ſhine in 
his particular department (not knowing as y« , 
what ſpicre he was to move in, for his father Had 
been repeatedly informec that his ſon's genius was 


uriveriz1,) he returns, mightil) improv'c, not in 


knowledge, but in exterior accompliſhments. J 


mean foppery and inſignifican ey; which the igno- 
rant call polite breeding. 


His vaſt importance is firſt diſplayed, in an 
avowed contempt of all his former acquaintances 
and ſchool fellows; he next affects the company 
of gentlemen of rank, or thote of dii ing uiſhied 
abilities. But he does not reh here, he is deter- 
mined to convince the world tha: his intel/ects 
are not inferior to his exterior, and that he did 


not go to college toy nothing. His van capacious | 


mind, is not to be reſtr-ined by his father (who 
now begins to diead the effects of his temer1:) 
be lays the plan of a dramatic piece, but fai ung 


in this grand deſigr, he contents himſelf with 


compoſing a love poem, which he preſcnts to his 
favourite Miſs; who, upon ſhewing it to one of 
her female acquaintances, who happened tv have 


more penetration than our academic bard; a copy 
was 
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was procured, which (as luck would have it) 
fell into the hands of the wits of the town, who, 
ſo miſerably maul'd and mutilated it, that our 
hero, was obliged co keep cloſe quarters for about 
a fortnight to avoid the torrent of ridicule, 
that would inevitably have fallen upon him. 
When the ſtorm. ſubſided, he ventured out again, 
and tho' he has loſt the character of a paſtoral poet, 
yet he paſſes for a wit amongſt the too indulgent 
females, who fail not to compliment him on the 
brilliancy of his bon-mots and repartees. 


Nortvuc1a, is a character f ſome-conſequence, 
at leaſt, in his own opinion, He may be ſeen 
alive, not zoo miles from the capital, This re- 
markable perſonage takes a crafty method to gain 
a paſport thro' the gates of fame. He has from 
nature, a myſterious phyſiognomy, and as he pre- 
ſerves a conſtant uniform behaviour, he is thought 
by many to be a vaſt knewing young man, Now 
the method he takes to preſerve this character is 
this: Whenever in any company, let the conver. 
ſation turn upon what ſubject it may, cur modern 
_ SUCRATEs preſerves a profound taciturnits,, He 
has an «xceilent memory, and as he gives great 
attention, he has all by heart chat is ſaid; and as 
opportuuity preſents, he throws new lights upon 
many points 14 politics, which were thought by 
many to be inextricable, Cor- 


E 
Cox x uro, is another candidate for fame. He 
is inceſſantly reading, and when any extroardinary 
occurence happens, ſuch as the death of a LyT- 
TLETON or a CUNNINGHAM, he muſt diſplay his 
erudition in the paſtoral ſtrain; he accordingly 
patches up a piece, chiefly abſtracted from other 
authors, interlarded here and there with a wretched 
line of his own, which he takes care to introduce 
as ſoon as poſſible, and that amongſt a company 
of illtierate peaſants, who know as much of poetry 
as they do of Euclid's Elements of Philo/ophy. After 
Hope has repeatedly expreſſed his admiration 
and wondered how Mr. Coax uro could ever 
think of ſo many fine ** varces, and bring in things 
ſea pat in rhime our bard (who thinks himſelf 
greater than Homor) puts up his elegant compo- 
ſition with great gravity, having firſt made this 
remark that he could have done good pieces 
once in his time. He takes care however, that 
none of his productions ſhall ever come out of his 
own hands. A friend of mine, on requeſling the 
favour of a tranſcript of his elegy on Mr. Cu x- 
NINGHAM, got for anſwer, That he did not 
chuſe that his pieces ſhould be mixt amongſt the 
fugitive pieces in the magazines, and that his mo- 
de ſty would: not ſuffer them to be made public in 
any other manner. His friend conſtrues this re- 
ſerre, to be a mark of ſingular merit, and a proof 
| K of 
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of an amazing genius, tho' in fact he is as arrant 
a blockhead as ever was dub'd a prieſt, 


I ſhall couclude this ſhort eſſay, with the intro- 
duction of one character more, which may convince 
the unprejudiced, that my pen is not fo immers'd 
in venom, but it can give merit its due, tho? there 
is not a greater enemy to earned dunces. —PHILAN- 
DER, is a youth of 18 years of age, who reſides 
at a ſmall villiage not 300 miles from the metro. 
polis; he never went to ſchool three years in his 
whole life, ſo conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have much acquired knowledge, nevertheleſs he 
promiſes fair for making a conſiderable figure in 
the republic of letters. It was mere accident that 
firſt brought me to the accquaintance of his modeſt 
merit: A friend of mine, who is his neighbour, 
ſhewed me a ſpecimen of his abilities in the poe- 
tic walk, which for its peculiar elegance, charmed 
and amazed me. The ſubje& was a pictureſque 
deſcription of Summer. The poetry as well as 
the imagery, was juſt, and flowed with much eaſe 
and elegance. 


It is probable the public may in time, be favoured 
with a ſpecimen of his extraordinary talents, but 
I'm rather apprehenſive his modeſty will not per- 
mit him to conſent to the publication of his pieces» 
for he ſeems to have adopted the ſentiments of 

Mre 


CW 1 
Mr. Por E, ſo beautifully ſet forth in the following 


lines. 


« What's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 

« A thing beyond us e*'vn betore our death, 

&« Juſt what you hear, you have; and what's unknown 
« The ſame (my lord) it TuLLyY's or your own. 


I would only infer from the above, that the love 
of fame, when purſued in an honourable manner, 
is a laudable ambition, and excites to great and 


noble purſuits, but would have none to build 
upon other men's works, left their moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts to gain admittance to the temple of the 
goddeſs, beentirely fruſtrated, and their i Ignorance 
conſpicuouſly ſhewn, 


e 
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.REFLFCTIONS 


Ox POPULAR APPLAUSE; 


HERE is no harmony fo ſoothing to the 

ears of man, as the adulating accents of 
popular applauſe. This paſſion is univerſal ; not 
confined to any particular ſet of men, but may be 
traced through all the various claſſes of mankind, 
The epicure courts it as much as the man of 
literature, T he low punſter lays as valid a claim 
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to it as the moſt profound connoiſſeur in politics, | 
The poet (tho' not the leaſt deſerving) generally 
comes off with a ſmall ſhare, eſpecially if he hap- 
pens to be poor (as is generally the caſe) and fign 
his name to his productions. And yet I have 
known a bon-mor, or rapartee, when ſpoken by a 
noble lord, applauded as a piece of rare wit, (tho? 
as dull as the dulleſt line in Colly Cibber's birth- 
day odes) when at the 1ame time, the moſt poig- 
nant flaſhes of genuine humour, when ſpoken by 
a perſon of inferior diſtinction, not enobled by a 
pompous title, have been neglected, nay perhaps 
contemned as the moſt conſummate impertinence- 


Thus we ſee, wit is only allied to nobility ang 
French critics: But if a poor Engliſhman lay any 
claim to it, both he and his colleague muſt, as the 
humorous GkoRGE ALEX, STEPHENS ſhrewdly 
remarks, die of mere hunger. I have fre- 
quently remarked, that the defire of applauſe, re- 
fides no where more, than amongſt the declaimers 
againſt it, and where real merit and genius dwell, 
Though our ingenious Engliſh bard, Mr. Pope, 
ſo elegantly expreſſes the emptineſs of it in the 
following beautiful lines: 


One ſelf approving hour, whole years outweighs, 
« Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzza's.” Ethic Epiſt 


Vet it is well known he was a ſtaunch candidate 
himſelf, 


E 


himſelf. Dr. Youns ſeems to be conſcious of che 
prevaleney of this deſire, waen he ſays, 


4 Tis torry, whiz; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads ; 


.** Harangues in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſquerades.“ 
Young's Satires. 


Though genuine merit 1s entitled to popular 
applauſe, yet we never beſtow it, but when the 
candidates ſu2 modeſtly for it; and what is ex- 
C-iOrdinary, yet true, we always like to beſtow it 
Ou thoſe whom we know nothing of, 


Mr. Pope knew this truth well; for which 
reaſon he ſent his juvenile productions firſt abroad, 
either under iRitious ſignatures, or what is much 
the ſame, entirely anonymous, By this method 
he came to know how they took, without incur- 
ring the danger of being publicly cenſured ; but 
when he had ſecured the applauſe of the literati, 
he did not ſcruple to avow himſelf the author, 
well knowing, that when a ſet of men have decla- 
red their opinions, there is no receding without 
having their own judgments brought in queſtion, 


Mr. R1icaarp3on, author of Clari/a, doubtleſs, 
availed himſelf of this expedient, otherwiſe he (a 
printer) had never been pronounced (tho' he me. 

rited tae title) the politeſt writer of the age. 


Tis not ſurpriſing that men ſhould be fo loath 
to give the ſanction due to extraordinary merit, 
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if we only conſider the ſtate of man. For ſo lon 
as men continue to be ſo malicious, cruel, haughty, 
inſ»lent and vain-glorious, it is unreaſonable for 
any perſon to ſurmiſe that ſuch a phznomena can 
happen; it is repugnant to the nature of things: 
But above all never ſhew your literary performan- 
ces to the man who has engroſſed vaſt wealth by 
fraud and rapine: His ideas are groſs. He offers 
incence to mammon only, No talents are of any 
weight with him, except ſonorous metal. The 
man who is not poſſeſſed ot, at leaſt a plumb, 1s 
in his eyes, an inſignificant being. His heart is 
callous to the teelings of humanity. Penury's 
plaintive ſtrains, reach no further than his ear. 


There are but two methods, that I know of, to 
acquire applauſe, the firſt expedient 1s, to flatter 
the peculiar prejudices of the common herd of 
mankind, Pay vaſt eulogiums on the faſhionable 
diverſions of the age. Extol the polite accompliſh- 
ments of the dancing-ſchool; comment on the 
dramatic powers of SHAKESPEARE; and you 
need not fear gaining popular applauſe. —Or if 
you pant for literary fame, with unabated ardour, 
make intereſt to have one of your pieces inſerted 
amongR the poſthumous writings of VoLTaiRE: 
Then you will be accornted a luminary of the 
firit order. VoLTAIRE, is the wonder of the 
world! a prodigy in nature! tho' a writer of the 


looſeſt 
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looſeſt principles. His Letters on the Englith nations 
are replete with palpable falſhoods, and where he 
attempts to be witty, he is always unpardonably 
looſe: Yet ſo infatuated are our countrymen with 
foreign wit, that they will adopt the writings of 
this infidel, though his ſubjects are generally diſ- 
figured by profane ridicule, and ſometimes blaſ- 
phemy. —His White Ox, ſo much in vogue, is a 
ſcandalous production, and proves the author to 
be void of all pretentions to religion. To con- 
clude, I am not of opinion (as many are) that thoſe 
are the ableſt writers, whoſe works are the moſt 
voluminous. On the contrary, I think that if Mr. 
Pop had never w rote any thing but the Meſiab, 
he would have been ranked amongſt the capital 
authors in the Engliſh language: 


On DETRACTION 


1— is not, in my opinion, any moral evil 
| (that docs not come within the cognizance 

of the law) which is ſo dibolical in itſelf,. and ſo 
pernicious to ſociety, as detraction. Many inſtan- 
ces might be given of particular acts of cruelty 
and oppreſſion practiſed on individuals, of ſo pri- 
vate 
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vate a nature, as to admit of a compenſation: But 
detraction is a ſpecies of ingratitude, for which 
all the united efforts of nature are infufficient to 
make an adequate attonement Calumny is a 
wound of fo baneial a nature, that it can never 
be thoroughly healed, nor is it poſſible to efface 
the indelible mark. The reaſon appears to me 
quite obvious. It is becauſe the generality of 
the human ſpecies, are ſo conſcious of their own 
evil propenſities, and what they would naturally 
accede to, if ſcreened from the view of mankind; 
and what they would acquieſce in, were their own 
intereſt concerned; that they are ever ready tg 
liſten to, and implicitly believe, any ſcandalous 
report that bears any marks of probability. Nay, 
tho? the tale ſhould appear ever ſo extravagant and 
abſurd to perſons of impartial judgment; yet the 
malicious minded will ſwallow the greateſt abſur- 
dities, and even if poſſible exaggerate them, in hopes 

of ruining the reputation of a perlon whom they 

conceive, obtains a greater portion than themſelves, 
of public approbatien. In vain does the innecent 
man atrempt to wipe away the ſtain, by making 

the moſt rational and plauiible vindication of his 

innocence. He is generally liſtened to with an air 

of inattention, accompanyed with a malicious 

ſmile, than which, nothing is more unmannerly 

and inſulting; or excites a keener reſentment in 

| the 
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the diſcerning and ingenuous mind. Happily has 


the royal poet, expreſt the nature of theſe peſts to 
ſociety, | 


“ Their poiſon, is the poiſon of a ſerpent, 
they are like the deaf adder that ſtoppeth her ear.“ 


It perſons of this ſtamp, would but make one 
moments reflection, and take a flight ſurvey of 
their own hearts, I am inclined to think they 
would find reaſon to deſpiſe themſelves, Let 
them endeavour to draw up in one point of view, 
the black catalogue of crimes which they have 
committed in the fight of Gop, tho* unknown to 
mankind ; then let them ak themſelves the fol- 
lowing queſtions, = h | 


In what light ſhould I appear, what would men 
think of me, were they acquainted with all thoſe 
infamous actions which I have committed in the 
ſight of Him from whom nothing can be ſequeſ- 
tered? Are they leſs heinous and deteſtable, be. 
cauſe a poor finite creature knows them not? Can 
any thing be more unjuſt, than for me to publiſh the 
fight failures of others, while at the ſame time I 
am ſo induſtrious in concealing crimes of my own, 
which are much more r2prehenfible, But above 
all, what a monſter in nature muſt I be, to forge 

an 
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an infamous lie, and propagate it abroad, merely 
to blaſt the reputation of a man who is in every 
reſpeCt, better than mylſelt? 


I have often thought that detraQors are timu- 
lated to the exerciſe of their diabolical art, by 
forming a wrong eſtimate of the nature of things. 


The calumniater falſely imagines, that when a 
per ſon is particularly diſtinguiſhed for his natural 
or acquired abilities, ſuch diſti nction does of con- 
ſequence naturally reflect diſhonour on himſelf, 
becauſe, according to his own opinion, he is alto- 
gether as ſprightly and as accompliſhed as the 


perſon wham he has the mortihcation to hear 
K.icd a genius. 


Learning and genius are, according to his no- 
tion of things, terms ſynonymous, hence he con- 
cludes, that no perſon can be a genius, unleſs he 
be a profound claſſical ſcholar; that it muſt of 
conſequence follow, that all his attempts at com- 
poſition, are vain : that if any thing appear of his 
production, that bears the ſtamp of original, it 
muſt be ſpurious; that it can only be an imitation 
at beſt, but he moſt generally condemns it as er- 
rant nonſenſe and plagiariſm, 


An 
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An ingenious writer juſtly obſerves that ſupe- 
rior excellence 1s the general mark of calumny , 
and envy is naturally led to aſperſe what it cannot 
imitate, ?” I would recommend thoſe malevolent 
minded perſons togive themſelves time to conſider» 
that, while they endeavour to depreciate others, 
they but too plainly evince their own littleneſs 
and inſignificancy. It would be well for them” 
ſolves, and greatly contribute to the good of ſo- 
ciety, if they would give themſelves time to re- 
flect, that all ſuperior avilities, of what kind ſoever 
are the gifts of the deity and if improperly apply- 
ed, ate hurtful to the poſſeſſors. Pe ſons wig are 
onlyendued With what is called common capacities, | 
may conlole themſeives with this conũderation, 1 
that, if from the weakneſs ot their intellects, they 
are incapacitated from ſhining in iome parucular 
departments in lite, yet they have cqual oppur- 
tunities of being good and virtuous; which is 
beyond all other acquiſitions, and will con:tibute 
more to their own private happineis aad tran- 
quility, than if they were endued with the moſt 


brilliant parts, and did not devote tneir minds to 
virtuous pu ſuits. 


There is one conſideration which, if duly 
weighed, might contribute to deter them from the 
perſevering in the practice of detraction, which 
is this, They muſt pay no reſpect to veracity, 

detractors 
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detractors are always great liars, It is a talent 
neceſſary for perſons of this lamp, if they expect 
to make any conſiderable figure in the infernal 

buſineſs, Were detractors never to recite any 
thing but barely matters of fact, their tales would 
frequently be condemned as not worthy of being 
heard; but they are frequently ſuch adepts in the 
ſcience, that a hint is ſufficient for them. Their 
fertile imaginations are immediately ſet to work; 
they ſoon lay the plan, and finiſh the characters, 
of a moſt amazing fable in the ſcandalous drama. 
And ſo quick are the tranſitions of theſe extraor- 
dinary geniuſes, that if the objects of their ſcandal» 
ſhould happen to enter the room, they can imme- 
diately aſſume a chearful countenance, and ad- 
dreſs them with the greateſt politeneſs, and com- 
placency: Yet it frequently happens, that im- 
pelled by fear, they make a precipitate retreat; 
plainly evincing, that they have not the reſolution 
and firmneſs of mind to confront the perſon whom 
they have ſo baſely injured. 


I remember to have heard a perſon (whoſe me- 
mory I reve:e) declare in public“ that, fince his 
reformation, he had not feared the face of man, ” 
T thought it was a noble and manly teſtimony; 
and yet it is no more than all of us may attain 

unto. For what cauſe have we to fear the face 


of ary men if we have rcver injured him? 


The 
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The detractor would do well to conſider that, 
to make any pretentions to religion, while he con- 
tinues in that infamous practice, is equally vain, 
and ridiculous; religion being entirely incompa” 
tible with his conduct: for it condemns all tale. 
bearing and detraftion. Pagans and idolators 
come much nearer the ſtandard of true religion 
than he does, however ſpecious his pretentions, — 
He alſo works againſt his own intereſt ; for he is 
of no eſtimation amongſt men, He is only 
liſtened to by a few of the moſt deſpicable of the 
human ſpecies, who lend him an ear merely to 
ſatisfy their own vicious inclinations; but then 
they deſpiſe him ſecretly, well knowing that he 
will entertain the next company at their expence- 


It is evident that the detractor pays no reſpe& 
to the intereſt or reputation of any perſon, but 
will ſacrifice his deareſt friends to the gratification 
of his darling paſſion. It is equally certain, tha* 
his intention is to acquire fame, but then he en- 


tirely miſtakes his end. He imagines he will be 


applauded as a perſon who is very diſcerning and 
ſagacious: but then he confiders not how averſe 
mankind are to beftow applauſe, even for merito- 
rious actions, much leſs will they offer incence to 
the murderer of reputation, He is held much in 
the ſame eſtimation as a traitor to the ſlate, who 
through a cowardly puſilanimous diſpoſition, im- 
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peaches his fellow criminals. He is liſtened to, 
and treated with a ſeeming reſpe@; but then he 
is deſpiſed by all men; for tho' his information 
may be of ſervice, he is himſelf a mean, deſpicable 
wretch, incapable of holding any office of truſt, 


It is really lamentable to confider, that human 
nature ſhould be ſa far debaſe d, as to produce in- 
ſtances of perſons who take a pleaſure in wound- 
ing and deſtroying the reputation of their fellow 
creatures; and make the diſtreſſes of others, their 
entertainment and delight, Theſe kind of mor- 
tals, reyerſe the order of nature, and inſtead of 
being ſervicable to each other by mutual kindneſ- 
ſes and endearments, make uſe of every expedient 
to deftroy their reputation, and cruelly rob them 


of what they are -never able to reſtore to them 
again, 


In all tranſactions, where our own private in- 
tereſt is concerned, we can be mighty vigilant, 
and ſeize every opportunity of inſpecting, and pe- 
netrating as far as poſſible, into the apparent con- 
ſequence of every the minuteſt action; why then 
ſhould we be ſo exceſſively partial to ourſelves, as 
to pay no regard towards the future good of cur 
neighbour? We might conlider, that, while we 
are ſo buſy in projecting ſchemes for our own 


emolument 
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emolument, there are others who have equal oc- 
caſion for the like reſources; And if we are de- 
termined not to exert the leaſt effort to aſſiſt our 
neighbour, let us not inhumanly Ceprive him of 
the means of aQing for himſelf, 


If the detractor would only conſider his own 
intereſt, and place it in a proper point of view, 
he would, I am almoſt perſuaded, act more ra- 
tionally, For, ſo long as he is perpetually em- 
ployed in reprobating the charaQets of others, 
he has no leiſure to examine his own, which if 
properly ſcrutinized, would in all probability call 
aloud for correction. People who examine their 
own hearts, and reflect on their numerous weak- 
neſſes and imperfections, will always find work 
enough at home, Such impartial enquirers will 
always be tender in ſpeaking any thing too raſhly 
of their fellow creatures, being conſcious that 
6 perfeCtion is not the lot of humanity. *? 


I muſt own I am no paſſionate admirer of thoſe 
rigid females, who io cruelly and unmercifully ex. 
claim againſt thoſe unfortunate creatures who hap- 
pen to be ſeduced by placing implicit confidence 
in the oaths of a perjured villian, They deſerves 
our pity, not our contempt; ſince it frequently 
happens more thro? inadvertency than from any vi- 

L 2 cious 
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cious inclination, I would have ſuch uncharita- 
ble females to recollect, that, chaſtity is but one 
branch of female virtue; and, that it is poſſible 
for a woman to maintain her chaſtity, and at the 
ſame time be extreamly vicious. 


In a word, I would not have us to impoſe upon 
ourſelves. A time will come, when all falſe gloſſes 
will be removed, and our ftates will appear as 
they really are. We ſhall find that our own actions 
alone are what we muſt be accountable fer; and 
it will be an excruciating reflection to diſcover, 
that whilſt we were ſo afliduouſſy employed in 
examining and cenſuring the conduct of others, 
we entirely negle&ed our own. 


Sees eK 


THE 
ENVIOUS and BENEVOLENT MAN 


COMPARED, 


| URING the few years experience I have had 

ot the world, and the obſervations I have 

made on men and things, I have obſerved that no 
paſſich is ſo prevalent, and gains ſo much ground, 

| | 43 
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,3 that of envy.—I have endeavoured to trace its 
origin, and from what ſource, ſo deteſtible a paſ- 
ſion aroſe; and on the moſt exact ſcrutiny, and 
accurate examination, I have found it to be the 
deſcendant of pride and ignorance: But tho! it 48 
generally obſerved to bear a ſtriking ſemblance 
of its venerable ſire, ignorance: yet thoſe wh® 
entertain it are ſure to diſayaw the ignoble con” 
ſanguinity. However, be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that envy is the bane of civil ſociety. It 
often ſtirs up diſcord and confuſion where har- 
mony and unanimity formerly ſubſiſted. 


As the conſequence of entertaining this demon 
amongſt mankind, is ſo deſtructive in its nature, | 
it is neceſſary to treat the ſubje& with ſeriouſneſs, 
and by tracing the meanneſs of its origin, and the 
fatal effects it will produce, in thoſe who enter- 
tain and nouriſh it, it is probable many may be 
aſhamed that they ever embraced ſuch a viper, 
and endeavour to expel its centagevus venom 
trom their breaſts, and prevent its incorporating 
itſelf with the very eſſence of their conftitutions* 


What murders, and parricides have been per- 
petrated by men actuated by this paſſius? Alas! 
the annals of our iſle give but too many flagrant 
proofs of it, —Bat ſetting aſide the more gtoſs 
enormities it produces, let us only touch upon the 
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anxiety it occaſions in the breaſt of him who enter- 
tains it He is ever upon the rack (metaphorically 
ſpeaking) and why? Becauſe he has the mortifica- 
tion to hear, or read; almoſt every day, that ſome 
perſon has fallen heir ts a great eftate, or married 
to an amiable lady with an immenſe portion, or 
ſome other piece of good fortune. — Thus, every 
incident in life, that promiſes any thing favour- 
able to the parties concerned , is cauſe of pain to 
the envious mind. He conceives himſelf injured 
when others are favoured; and the reaſon is this, 
becauſe his pride makes him imagine that it ought 
to have fallen to himſelf, as being more capable 
(in his own conceit) of reliſhing the joys of life. 
But of all the envious men I ever knew, LoTRHA- 
R1O is the moſt unhappy mortal. He never was 
known to give any perſon or performance, the leaſt 
approbation. Should any literary perſormance 
be applauded in his company, I wo'nt hear of 
it!“ (ke would reply) there are no writers now 
a days! Por E, Appison, and SwIFT, are gone, 
and with them fair ſcience has taken her laſt 
adieu. There is nothing new produced, idle pla- 
giariſm all! enough to drive a ſenſible man mad!” 
'The envious man, thinking to avoid the odious 
appellation, will pretend to be a paſſionate admirer 
of the polite aits: Hence LoTHar1o, applauds 
the genius of the ancients for architecture, paint- 


ing, ſculpture, &c, but then he confines himſelf. 
entirely 


in the 
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entirely to the works of antiquity. The old ma- 
thematicians and philoſophers, are, according to 
his eſtimation, the greateſt geniuſes that ever exiſ- 
ted. But for moderns, eſpecially the Engliſh, to 
make any attempts towards gaining reputation 


arts of painting and ſculpture, is to him 


the moſt conſummate madneſs. In this manner 
does he pervect all the rational amuſements in 
life to the worſt of purpoſes, and is the voluntary 
inſtrument of his own chagrin and mortification. 
Theſe are the effects of envy, Who then would 


entertain it, ſince it is ſo detrimental to the j Joys 


of life? 


But obſerve SEMPHRONIUS, the liberal-minded 


Is he not efteemed? Is he not careſſed? Is 


not his company courted by all who have the 
happineſs of knowing him? His preſence diſpels 
gloominels from every face. The unaffeQted 
chearfulneſs diffuſed o'er his countenance, ſpeaks 
the benignity of his heart. 


w' 


Envy ſhuns his preſence, ſneaks into ſome ob- 
ſcure corner, and gnaws its own vitals. The 
benevolent man is never more pleaſed than when 
he hears of genuine merit being rewarded; and 
the buſineſs of his life is. to promote the happineſs 


of others. He fludies nature, makes himſelf ac- 
quainted with his own imperfections, and makes 


ample 


E 6) 
ample allowances for the ſlight failures of his fel- 
low creatures, eſpecially if he knows their deſigns 
were laudable. He knows that the end of life is to 
honour Gop, and be ſervicable to mankind, he 
therefore endeavours to cultivate the ſoeial virtues? 


and make himſelf an uſeful member of the com- 
munity. | | as 


He lives happy in himſelf, beloved by mankind, 
and when dead, his name will be repeated with 
reſpect and veneration, whilſt the envious. man 
is wretched in himſelf, and his remembrance is 
held in the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation, 


ON THE 
PREVALENCY or FASHION, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MACAZINE» 


T is really pleaſant to refled on the prevalency 
of faſhion, even over perſons of ſenſe, and 
good education, and what ſtrange abſurdities are 
ſwallowed under the vitiated notion of politeneſs. 
I have now lived near thirty years in the world, 


and even in that imall period of exiſtence, I have 
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been witneſs to many revolutions, not only in 
ſtates and kingdoms, but in the republic of let- 
ters,-What a multitude of words have been de- 
poſed, nay even aſſaſſinated, without being per- 
mitted to make their own defence, whilſt others 
have been raiſed and ſupported, that had no claim 
to the title, but were mere ſurpers and tyrants, 
I have ſpent a conſiderable portion of my time in 
the company of the fair-ſex, who (tho? it muſt be 
allowed they approach nearly to perfection, and are 
charming creatures) are great ſupporters of faſhion, 
I know two of theſe angelic beings, who in parti- 
cular, profeſs themſelves the ſtandards of taſte 
and good breeding. Theſe ladies will not allow 
that that the word lie, when applyed as a verb, 
is applicable to reſting in bed, ſupinely ſtretched, 
&c, —that it only implies a fiction. — I intend 
(ſays one of them) to lay long in bed to-morrow 
morning. Pray miſs I replyed “ is that 
polite? Is it poſſible for you to perform in future 
what your words imply, has already been done 
and paſt? I mean in that very period of time, 
which is elapſed for ever.“ — Why (ſhe replyed) 
that is impoſſible ; but you muſt know that lie is 
a vulgar expreſſion, and never uſed by polite peo- 
ple, let grammarians ſay what they pleaſe. ” 
„Well“ ſaid I, © but ſuppoſing you were a fo- 
reigner, and had been taught our language in its 


purity, would you not conclude that CI 
| the 
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the tenſes, and ſubſtituting the preter in the 
room of the future was improper?” There 
you degenerate into vulgariſms again,—-We polite 
people, when ſpeaking to another, ſay, © was you 
there, Mam? Or was you there, Sit?” I have fre- 
quently remarked that Miſs” ſaid I, and 
alſo when you ſpeak to a number of people, is it 
Rill the ſame—** was you there gen' men, or was 
you there ladies?” But is rot this confounding 
all manner of conſtruction, and groſs abuſe of 
language? But ladies, I ſhall ſubmit to oblige 
you, and for the future follow this polite ſtrain, 
at leaſt, in all my peregrinations and excurſions, 
when honoured with your company. . 


The next day, after this diſcourſe had paſſed 
we took an evening jaunt as far as IsLINGTON, 
When we ar: rived, Miſs Sorhx took us into a 
dairy, and to diſplay her "polite breeding to the 
company, pray Mr. what d'ye calPem ” ſaid 
Sor RT © will you eat any milk? © Yes Mam 

I'm a great lover of milk, and ſhall accept it with 
pleaſure from your fair hand,” I muſt own, I 
could not but ſmile at the pretty conceit of eating 
milk, however, being determined to acquieſce in 
every thing they ſaid, and by no means offend in 
point of politeneſs, I ſtifled my laughter, and eat 
my milk with pleaſure. In our return home, wg 
walked pretty ſwiftly, and the evening being 

| Warm, 
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warm, it created a thirſt in me, and being deter. 
mined to treat the ladies before I left them, juſt 
as we arrived at TEMPLE-BAR, ** come ladies 
ſaid I topping on a ſudden, * ſhall we ſtep into 
the king's arms aud eat a bottle of wine?” Imme- 
diately the ladies ſet up a loud laugh, which was 
ecchoed by the ftanders-by, I was I inuſt own, 
a little diſconcerted,——* Upon my honour, 
I do'nt know ladies—I am affraid 1 have erred 
again in point of politeneſs: If I have, pray in- 
form me, and I ſhall ſtand reproved.” —** Why ”? 
ſaid Miſs Sop hr, what, in the name of wonder 
were you thinking of to make ſo aggregious a 
blunder, as to talk of eating wine? why, the peo- 
ple I am ſare think you mad.“ Pardon me 
madam I intreat you, | for I tranſgreſſed not de- 
ſignedly, but thro' ignorance. You aſked me to 
eat milk, and now when I aſk you to eat wine you 
laugh at me,—pray where lies the difference be- 
tween eating wine and eating milk?” A very 
material difference“ replyed Sorny, milk is 
allowed to be food, that is, both meat and drink.“ 
«© Well and pray may not wine be allowed to 
be food alſo;— I am certain that the greateſt part 
of the city macaronies ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon 
it; I would gladly know Mam, if there is any 
ſuch a thing as ſupping: Whence derived the 
noun ſup? Undoubtedly from the verb «to ſup.” 


However 
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However I hope you will allow roaſt beef to be 
food?” Ves and ſubſtantial food too,” Very 
well then: I am ſure you informed me laſt night, 
you had ſupped upon roaſt beef. Fly from my 
| preſence Sir, you are an ungentleman]y fellow.“ 


You ſee my ſituation, Sir; I am not ſufficiently 
Polite to keep the company of the ladies of the 
ro. I wiſh you would inſert this letter in your 
next: perhaps ſome charitable gentleman, (who 
is a proficient in the noble ſcience of eating) will 
be kind enough to tranſmit me a catalogue of 
ſuch articles as come under the denomination of 
eating, that I may be enabledjto know when I maY 
with politeneſs, introduce the word ſup; as I find 
there is not, at preſent, any certain criterion, 
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REDICULOUS CUSTOM 
| Fe OF THE 
FEMALE SEX EXPLODED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MAGAZINE, 


Am the daughter of a reputable tradeſman, 
who bas by his honeſt endeavours, acquired a 
genteel 


a 


genteel comptency, by which means he is enabled 
to beſtow a bandſome fortune on your humble 
ſervant, who am his only daughter, 


Yon may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the man, who 
in other reſpects acted with prudence; did not fail 
to give me an education ſuitable to my future 
proſpects in life; which aſpire no higher, than 
the defire of an agreeable union with a man of 
integrity and diſcretion, who does not think it 
beneath him to engage in a mercantile employ- 
ment, 


% 


T have hitherto led a life of uninterrupted ſere- 
nity amongſt my female aſſociates, until of late 
when I was expell'd .he ſociety for no other reaſon, 
than my non- compliance with a ndiculous cuſ- 
tom, which they think, conflitutes politeneſs. 


I have always thought, fince the dawnings of 
reaſon, that addreſſing my parents by the appella- 
tion of facher and mother, were by no means im- 
proper terms; it has always appeared tv me, both 
natural and becoming; but it ſeems (that in order 
to appear polite) I muſt diveſt myſelf fo far of the 
woman as to accoſt them under the pretty delicate 
names of papa and mama, which you cannot 
but think Sir, muſt ſound vaſtly agreeable in the 
ears of an indu!gent parent, when articulated by 
the ſweet infant of 27 years of age. 

M I kncw 
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I know / one of theſe faſhionable ladies, (to whom 
nature has not been very liberal in diſpencing 
peculiar grace) who has but lately adopted this 
polite epithet, as her father was formerly in a ſtate 
of the greateſt indigence, but on che demiſeo of a 
rich relation, fell heir to an immenſe _ fortune. 
It is really very pleaſant, to hear this antiquated 
female addreſs her ruſtic parents in the aboye ſtile; 
eſpecially, as the moſt judicious, obſerver would. 
be at a loſs to determine which of the two females 


were the moft venerable. Ng 


- : 


"Miſs M too, the ſhoe-maker's daughter 
has caught the infection, and negzlects no oppor- 
tunity of introducing this endearing language, 
Her mother, ſeems not leſs pleaſed, and has fre- 
quently been heard interrogating in the ſtreets, 
a you ſaw any thing of Wi Mt—sZ; \ 
I vb vet ſurprizing that the ignorant ſhould, be 
ever aping the language and faſhions of thole, 
who ought to be the ſtandards of taſte and good 
breeding; but to hear a young lady, who has had 
all the advantages of a liberal education; and of 
enriching her mind with uſeful knowledge; and 
who would be loath to 8 her abi lities diſputed 
in the rehearſal. of MoniMia, ALMIRA, or any 
other heroine. i in the e make uſe of ſuch 


childiſh 
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childiſh expreſſions, has in it ſomething ſo ridi- 
culous, that children of fix years of age, may with 
_ Juſtice, laugh them to, ſeorn, Thele miſtaken 
females, ſeem to have forgot, chat what ſeems 
beautiful in children, is prepoſterous and abſurd 
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in grown petſons. e a 

If ſuch innovations are allowed in the Engliſh 
language, I am apprehenſive, that the reſpectab 
titles of father and mother will be expelled our 
dictionaries, as noun ſubſtantives of no ſignifica- 
tion, but mere obſolete words. 


Now, fir, 1 * the caſe is you, whether, i ; 
Juſtice, I ought to be expelled ſociety for ſpeaking 
as. our grammar. direfts? I love ſociety, and. if 
you inſert this letter in yous next (which I know 
will be read. by every one of them) you. will con- 
fer on me a een d Ir 

I can readily: 8 Night 3 in 
others; and if you can reiaſtate me into their fa - 
vour, T-ſhalt have no objection - to their pratling 
like n 122 mee me to ſpank 
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T HOUGHTS 


dc THE 
EDUCATION or YOUTH. 


Addreſſed to the editor of the LADIES Mae an Es 


Have often thought, (and many inſtances 

within the ſphere of my obſervation, has con- 
firmed me in my opinion) that more people re- 
main ignorant thro' indolence and inattention, 
than from any deficiency in their mental powers, 
or natural abilities. 


The fair-ſex in particular (eſpecially if they 
happen to be handſome) almoſt totally negleR 
the improvement of the mind, not conſidering, 
that external charms, however extraodinary, are 
nor ſufficient to ſecure the affections of a man of 
ſenſe: They may indeed attract by an irreſiſtible 
a impulſe, and faſcinate the juvenile lover for a 
time, but if after marriage, he finds on reflection, 
that he has taken one to be the cempanion of his 
life, who is utterly incapable of reliſhing intel- 
lectual pleaſures, and whoſe face always wears a 
ſullen gloom unleſs engaged in a party at picquet, 
he will have juſt reaſon to condemn the impru- 
dence of his choice, and lament the fatal day 

that 
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that united the hands of two, whoſe hearts were 
vailed to each other, until the diſcovery of them 
opened a ſource of miſery, not to be conceived by 
any but themſelves, and thoſe in ann. eircum- 
r we; N ö 


What renders the condition more deplorable i is, 
becauſe it might all have been prevented by a lit- 
tle attention, which would have been ſo far from L 
toil, that it would have carried, its own Pleaſure 
along with i it, 


* * tx 
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T believe that a great many ladies, thinking | 
to avert this miſchiet J have mentioned; decieve 
themſelves ſo far as to bring down upon them one 
equaily, if not more pernicious ; by ſpending great 
part of their time, in reading uſeleſs romances and 
ſeductive novels, many of which are“ but too 
well calculated to ſupplant every ſeed of virtue in 
the human heart.” | 


Parents, and guardians of the Noel of. TOY 
ſexes, are but too nezligent i in ſeleQing- ſuch books 
as may tend to enlarge and improve the mind, | 
without the danger of miſleading it. 


3 may ws what they pleaſe of the utili ity 
of dramatic pieces, alledging that ſtriking pic- 
tures of vicious and abandoned characters will. 


ry 


1 deter 
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youth from the practice of them; but this hag 
long been evinced to be a grand error; for, as 
the poet generally gives his vicious hero, ſome 
faſhionable quallification, or engaging addreſs, 
the flexible minds of young perſons imbibe that 
part, and give allowances for the frailty of nature, 
in the more dark traits of the character. This I 
ſ] uu from my own experience. 


I was led into this train of thinking, by peru 
ſing the laſt number of the Rea/oner: I revere the 
ingenious (and I hope ſincere) author of that 
part of your Miſcellany ; and I hope he will con- 
tinue to | favour us with his future labours in a 
work which is an honour to human nature. 


The ladies (for whom I have a fincere affection) 
will, I hope, pay attention to this worthy monitor, 
who ſpeaks real, tho' perhaps not agreeable truths; 
yet ſuch as they muſt be ſenſible of, and delight 
in, if ever they expect to find acceptance with the 
author of their exiſtence, an d of every other bleſ- 
ſing they enjoy; and who © leads the humble in 
his ways.” 


It is but too certain, that the bulk of mankind 
paſs thro this life without any regard to a future 
one, and deceive themſelves in a matter of the 
greateſt 1 importance, who at the ſame time can be 

ſurprizingly 
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ſarprizingly vigilant to extricate themſelves from 
a ſlight impoſture in their ſecular affairs. What 
mighty care do the ladies take to embrace the 
moſt early opportunity of procuring the neweſt 
dreſſes, and are even mortified to find another 
adopt them who has not a fortune equal to theirs! 
This childiſh anxiety keeps them perpetually upon 
the rack for trifles, and renders them liable to the 
inſults of every giddy headed girl who can procure 
three otaheite feathers, and imitate Meg cury's 
winged cap. Strange infatuation ! and how ſhort 
lived the vanity !—The once blooming Mr RA, is 
a ſtriking memento of this truth, — 


Myra was in the bloom of youth, and enjoyed 
a great many advantages from nature; in a word, 
ſhe was the theme of almoſt every ſong, was 
praiſed by the men, and envyed by the women ;— 
But alas! ten days entirely annihilated thoſe 
charms which attracted the admiring train of 
obſequious lovers, The ſmall pox (that fatal 
deſtroyer of {cmale pride) attacked the fair Myra, 
who, after having lingered ten days in the moſt 
poignant anguiſh both in body and mind, fell a 
victim to the cruel ſpoiler. How oft did ſhe ex- 
claim, during her lucid i ntervals, againſt the ex- 
travagant pride of dreſs! How often did ſhe re- 
ſolve, that if permitted to live, how circumſpectiy 
her future days ſhould be conducted But hea. 

ven 
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ven preſerved - her from future temptations, by 
cutting the firead of life! Lovers draw ner! 
Contemplate the face of your once adored My- 
R A,—Start not! Shun not the object. —Tho'-it 
may not inſpire the ſame ſenſations which you 
formerly experienced, it nevertheleſs conveys mote 
inſtraction to the intelligent mind. Ir ſpeaks, 
pathetically ſpeaks, the language of wiſdom!— 

« Pay no adoration to mortal beauty ; D call not ex- 
ternal beauty angelic, when ſo ſhort a * of 
time can cance! Every trace of i 7 | 
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Ax ESSAY ow SINCERITY. 


NIN CERITY 1s . . . of the 
human mind, fo. amiable, in itſelf, and ſo 
univerſally adinifed by mankind, that even the 
moſt conſummate viliians, in order to facilitate 
their impious projects, do frequently affect it. 
Now, according to the notion I form of fincerity, 
it appears to be ſo extenſive in its branches, that 
it comprehends in itſelf, every religious, every 
moral, and every ſocial virtue; and may be ter- 
med a kind of epithet, | which conveys to us: the. 
idea of human rectitude. | 


if 
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If this notion of ſincerity appears too refined for 
the latitudinarian or debauchee, I will give up 
the propoſition, if any one of them will anſwer 
in the affirmative, the following interrogatives. Ts 
it poſſible to be religious without being ſincere ? 
Is it poſſible to be honeſt without being fince.e ? 
Is it poſſible to love and not be ſincere? In a 
word, can a perſon be a true friend, be charitable 
or compaſſionate, without having ſincerity ? — 
To me it appears impoflible. Examine your 
own heart, and I am convinced you'll acquieſce 
with me, and adopt my ſentiments. As ſincerity 
is a quality io deſirable, what is the reaſon that 
ſo few people are poſſeſſed of it? The reaſon to 
me, appears obvious. It is becauſe ſo many peo- 
ple are anxious to appear what nature never de- 
ſigned them fer; and affectation is perpetually 
practiſed, in order to conceal as much as poſſible, 
the defects of perſonal deformity, or the weakneſs 
of the intellectual powers. As a proof of this 
remark; we may frequently obſerve, that many 
perſons appear grave and ſilent, te conceal igno- 
rance, whilſt others are perpetually talking ob. 
ſcenity and nonſenſe, in order to make others be- 
lieve they are witty and facetious. It would be 
well however, if theſe were the worſt effects reſul- 
ting from the want of ſiacerity. There are many 
men, who make a practice of debauching females; 

not 
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not. ſo much - the enjoyment itſelt, as to con- 
vince others, that they are poſſeſſed of infinite ad- 
dreſs, and are adepts i in the noble art of i intrigue 
the ſubtle ſcience of Adulation. But this you will 
ſay, is wandring from my ſubject, Proceed we 
therefore, to prove, that ſincerity 1 is requiſite i in 
religion, love, and friendſhip ; ; and trom analogy, 
we may conclude how neceſlary it is to ſupport 
every other moral and ſocial viriue. | 


. 


.- Friendſhip I Aude the term) aid ariſes 
Gove a ſamenefs of diſpoſition; a ſimil arity of ſen» 
timents, ot the diſcoveries we make, either real or 
imaginary; of each other's virtues or qualifications, 
Now, ſo long as our friend continues to poſleſs 
thoſe good qualities, which at firſt attached us 
to bim, and has not deviated in point of good 
behayiour towards us, how can we deſert ſuch a 
man, and drop all intercourſe with him, withoat 
evincing ourſelves deſtitute of f incerit/ ? Bot 
rhoſe connexions commonly called friendſhips, 
are generally, too haftily contracted t6 be of "any 
long duration, Nay, we often find they fre- 
quently reſult from the local circumſtances of the 
parties; when this is the caſe, change of place 
entirely obliterates, all former impreſſions, arid 
every perion we occaſionally converſe with, be- 
comes our temporary friend. |.—Sthcerity only muſt 


therefore, form that bond of Friendſhip, which 
time 
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time, nor change of place or ſituation, will never” 
be able to efface. Ik we are ſincere in our attach- 
ment, all the elevations in Hife, that fortune can 
beſtow, cannot make us neglect to hold our friend 
in n the higheſt eſtimation, one eps backs 
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In love, ſincerity ĩ is fo eſſentially necefacy.” chat, 
to me, it appears noaſeaſe to ſay, a perſon; loves 
but is not ſincere. The, want of ſincerity is 

the reaſon of ſo. many , unhappy, connexion; in 
| the conjugal ſtate, When a man, ſolely actua- 
ted by ambuion and avarice, treats; beauty and, 
innocence with ſcorn, and contempt, becauſe they, 
are not annexed to grandeur, and, wealth, and. 
takes to hig bed a piece of deformity, hom he 
hates and abhors, merely to augment his finances, 
and after marriage treats her with brutal violence, 
nay worſe than his favourite dog g not only proves 
himſelf deſtitute of fircerity, but alſo void of hu 
manity; and whatever his circumſtances" in life 
may be, he is à diſgrace to human nature. Of 
the other hand, when à man makes ule of every 
artiſce, breaks through all laws human and di- 
vine, perjures himſelf ; nay, even has recourſe 
to force; in order to ſeduce and triumph oer à 
weak woman, (who is previouſly prefudiced in 
his favour) he may indeed, boaſt to his infenſible 
pie, of the great exploit, but then, i it Will 
* appear 
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appear, to men who have any knowledge of the 
weakneſs of oux nature, ſo deſpicable a cauſe for 
triumph, that they will be aftoniſhed how any 
perſon can be ſo groſsly abſorbed in ignorance, 
as to prefer ſuck erroneous principles, which have 
not the leaſt ſhaddow of reaſon to ſupport them. 
Some may call this gallantry, and amuſe themſelves 
with airy deluſions; but if ever they become pol- 
eſſed of the leaſt ſhare of fincerity, they will find 
ſuch a load of guilt to overwhelm them, which 
all the erjoyments of ſenſual pleaſure will never 
be able to remove. Hence we may perceive how 
neceſſary it is to have ſincerity, to allay and curb 
the paſſions, to make our love and mutual endear- 
ments, not altogether dependant on ſenſuality, but 
have them exalted to ſomething divine. 


It were much to be wiſhed that ſincerity more 
frequently accompanyed our rites of devotion, and 
excited in our minds a reverential awe towards 
that being who ſupports the vaſt ſyſtem of nature, 
and kindly contributes to the neceſſities even of 
thoſe that never return a grateful ſigh. If, in our 
ritual performances, we only aim at pleaſing 
ourlelves in vain repetitions of ſentiments, which 
in themſelves are good, yet ſuch as we never ex- 
perimentally felt, we not only put the groſſeſt cheat 
upon ourſelves, but alſo take mote pains to ap- 
pear ſincere, than would be requiſite to make us 

| really 
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really ſo. Hypocrites may, for a time, deceivg 
themſelves and mankind; but to attempt to im- 
poſe upon an omniſcient deity, by uplifted hands 
and empty formality, is a ſtriking proof of a 
vitiated heart. For this reaſon, many ſenſible 
libertines, have declined attending at the rituals 
of devotion, becauſe they have not felt their - 
hearts in a ſtate to receive divine impreſſions, 
It has ever been my opinion, that a ſincere cja- 
culation to the deity, tho? but for a moment, is 
more cflicacious, and more acceptable to that 
power, who knovs the inmoſt receſſes of the 
heart, and its moſt hidden intent'ons, than the 
moſt elaborate diſcourſe, when the heart does not 
acquieſce with the ſentiments pronounced, 


Sincerity appears to be a complication of every 
religious and moral virtue; and when a perſon 
wants ſincerity, it cannot be ſaid, with propriety, 
that he poſſeſſes any one virtue. 
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A RHAPSODY. 


Thus, ſolitary, and in penſive guiſe, 

Ott let me wander o'er the ruſſet mead; 

And, thro' the ſadden'd grove, where 1carce is heard 

One dying ſtrain, to chear the wood-man's toil, Thom, 


B! EST, conſummately bleſt, be the memory 
of this deſcriptive bard! BRITAIxN cannot 
boaſt a muſe more virtuous, than that which in- 
ſpired the immortal author of the Seaſons. The 
elegancy of ſtile, and purity of ſentiment diſ- 
played thro? this incomparable compoſition, will 
Kand the ſevereſt ſhafts of criticiſm, and eſtabliſh 
the character of Mr. Thou so, as a deſcriptive 
poet, to the lateſt poſterity. 


Indeed, when we conſider the almoſt infinite 
number of images, apparently new, and yet ſo 
apt and ſtriking, and at the ſame time, ſo happily 
expreſſed; we are naturally aſt»niſhed that fo 
much perfe&;on ſhould center in one man. 
When we begin to collect, and properly arrange 
our own ideas, and the impreſſions ot nature, 
which will arite in our own minds, and then com- 
pare them with thoſe of the above named bard, 


We 


” 
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ſhall find ſome difficulty in producing any thing 
new. We may indeed vary ſomewhat in the mode 
of expreſſion, tho? in general, the thoughts of moſt 


poetical deſcriptions are, in a great meaſure, 
ſimilax. 


Diſparing therefore of producing any thing 
purely original, I ſhall endeavour to expreſs in my 
way, the calm ſerenity of an evening walk in Au- 
tumnal ſcenes, when the mind is unbent from 
the buſy diſtracting hurry and confuhon of the 
trading world. 


The ſoul of man, (if not depraved by vice) is 
naturally contemplative, and, when ſecluded 
from lociety, it meditates on the objects that ſur- 
round it, which, in a rural ſcene, are almoſt in- 
numerable, all conſpiring to elucidate and exalt 
the infinite wiſdom and power of the great crea- 
tor, who ordained all things to work for univer- 
ſal good, The minds of youth are opened and 
enlarged with the proſpe&t of the blooming 
Spring, —Thoſe ſcenes preſent to their minds, the 
captivating allurements of juvenile beauty; their 
hearts exult, and they are ſtimulated to purſue 
great enterprizes; for (if in health) every thing 
arround ſeems to promiſe longevity. 


N 2 Summer, 
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Summer, infuſes more mature thoughts, for 
tho? from every thicket breathes harmony, and 
every flower diffuſes odours, yet a ſacred ſome- 
thing whiſpers © theſe are but temporary, thou 
art immortal.” Autumn confirms this truth in 
pathetic language. That which Spring ſhoots 
forth in bloſſom, we ſee enlarged and more ma- 
ture in Summer: How quick the tranſition be- 
tween youth and manhood. Then comes Autumn 
or the deeline of life An humiliating picture of 
human nature, and a ſufficient antidote againſt 
vain ambition, and the ridiculous abſurdity of 
perſonal diſtinctions. Yet humiliating as it is, 
it nevertheleſs furniſhes ample refleQion to the 
contemplative mind, that is not loaded with guilt, 
or the poignant reflections of a mil- ſpent life. — 
We are led to the proſpe& of a future exiſtence, 
when we examine the periodical revolutions of 
the ſcaſons. 


See the Summer, gay 
With her green chaplet, and ambroſial flowers 
Droops into pallid Autumn : Winter grey 
Horrid with troſt, and turbulent with ſtorms 
Blows «utumn and her golden fruits away: 
Then melts into the Spring: Soft Spring with breath 
Favonion, from warm chambers ot the ſouth, 
* Recalls the firſt ; all to reflouriſh fades, 
As in a wheel; all finks to reaſcend 
Emblems of man, who paſſes, not expires, YouNG, 


This 
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This moral writer ſeems perfectly confident of 

a future exiſtence ; and indeed the lines he has 
drawn, appears quite fimilar to, and emblematical 
of, a future reſurrection. — Without this hope 
what were man? What is life? A complication 
of miſeries, an inexplicable riddle. We fee all 
other creatures, both animate and inanimate, 
perform their various changes and revolutions 
in perfect harmony: While man, who is tiled 
Jord of the creation ” appears, and in fact is, 
ſurrounded with innumerable perplexities and 
difficulties. — Why is he thus circumſtanced, but 
that he ſhould exalt himſelf by riſing ſaperior to 
their aſſaults? Were man always in a ſtate of 
apathy, he would neither merit, nor could he en- 
joy, any real happineſs: The paſſions were given 
us for the nobleſt purpoſes. Without emulation, 
what were men? The moſt ſtupid of all animals' 
If we have no ardent deſire after happineſs, ſhall 
we ever make uſe of any means to attain ſo glori_ 
ous an acquiſition. —No certainly. —That man 
who is indifferent about it, ſhall never poſſeſs ſo 
ineſtimable a jewel. But if we ſtruggle with in- 
trepidity thro' the toils of life, keeping our eye 
fixed tow ards * the prize of the high calling of 
the meſſiah, ”” we ſhail, in the end, enjoy the 
completion of telicity, the fruition of which paſ- 
ſeth all human knowledge, The various ſcenes 
N 3 of 
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of this tranſitory world, will be as remembrancers 
to us in this probationary Kate; and even Au- 
tumn, which inſpires the ſenſualiſt with horror, 
will be a ſource of joy to the believer, and 
ſtrengthen his hope in a future reſurrection, where 
change will be no more, but one unbounded. 
ſpring, incircle all.“ 
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On the ſavage diverſion of 
COCK-FIGHTING. 


1 Have often obſerved, and with a degree of 
pleaſure, the beautiful, the ſprigntly appear- 
ance of a well feathered cock, The luxuriant 
plumage of his neck, and fine tail exuberantly 
flowing over his back in a femicircular form, 
give him an air cf grandeur, ſuperior, in my opi- 
nion, to any of our domeſtic birds. I love to fee 
him ſurrounded with his ſeraglio of females, ſtrut 
along with great pomp, the auguſt monarch of the 
dunghill. It is pleaſant io obſerve how this 
creature apes reaſon, when led by powerful in. 
ſlint; he diſdains to peck what the females ſeem 
to have a deſire for. This refuſing to make uſe 


of the power he has over them, ſeems as a leſſon to 
mankind 
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mankind not to tyrannize over the weaker 
whom, as having power, he ought to protect and 
nouriſh. It ſhould, I would think, afford more 
ſatisfaction to a rational being, to ſurvey theſe 
creatures enjoying themſelves in innocent tran- 
quility, than to ſee them expiring in agonies, 
occaſioned by the cruelty of a ſet of men. who 
ſtile themſelves chriſtians. I am convinced, that, 
would our doughty gentlemen heroes of the ſod, 
give themſelves a little time to reflect on the in 
humanity of ſuch diverſions, and look upon theſe 
creatures in the light I do, there would never be 
another cocking-match, or welch-main fought 
in their time; and I doubt not but our children, 
influenced by ſo good an example, would hardly 
think of renewing ſuch barbarity. I ſuppoſe 
many of theſe kind of ſportſmen will ſay, I glory 
in a cock. But then the misfortune is, they 
glory in them no tarther than as they are ſubſer- 
vient to their wanton cruelty; for ſhould his fa- 
vourite ſtag, (as he calls him) after having fought 
three ſucceſſive battles, decline engaging in a 
fourth, or if engaged, and almolt ſpent with toil, 
ſhould he endeavour to avoid his deſtiny by 
flight; er even make the leaſt effort to recede; 
his neck muſt be immediately twiſted, as the 
only reward for his proneneſs, Thus he meets 
his fate from a. quarter, the leaſt expected; and I will 

refer 
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refer it to any man of reaſon, if the cruel per 
petrator does not, in this inſtance, prove himſelf 
as much a monſter and tyrant, as the deteſted 
Emperor NERO. NERO, wantonly tortured men, 
becauſe (being a monſter in nature) he exerciled 
the height of that deſpotic power, which the 
people fooliſhly placed in their princes at that 
age, until fatal experience convinced them of 
that dangerous error: And I know not what 
many of my countrymen would do, if not re- 
ſtrained by ſalutary laws. 


I never, but once, was a ſpeRator of this bar” 
barous and ignorant amuſement, I was at tha 
time about thirteen years of age, and have ever 
fince, held that practice in the utmoſt abhorrence 
and deteſtation. The ſenſations I felt, even at 
that age, were painful. Firſt, I was ſhocked to 
behold how ſtrangely that once beautiful creature 
was disfigured. That beautiful tail, which did 
ſo adorn him, was now miſerably lopped, and 
bore great analogy to that of an oſtrich. In a 
word, he was now ſo cut and mutilated, that he 
made a more deſpicable appearance than the 
meaneſt hen. 


In this condition, he was led to the field of 
battle, and, becauſe nature had not turniſhed him 
| with 
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with weapons fatally keen, he was now ſup- 
plied with artificial ones. I took notice of two 
men 1n ſtriped jackets, whom I afterwards under- 
ſtood, ſtiled themſelves pitters. Their buſineſs 
was to encourage theſe little combatants to de- 
ſtroy each other. I obſerved that many paid 


great reſpect to theſe men, and by others they 
were kiked and abuſed. ; 


The engagement began, and theſe little crea- 
tures exerted much agility, and mighty valourous 
they were in their way, Oft were the bloody 
weapons extracted by theſe doughty ſeconds, and 
as oft did they urge them to the fight. During 
all which time, the vociferous company, almoſt 
ſtunned my ears with their diſcordant din. I 
would gladly have retired, but I found it was no 
eaſy matter to extricate myſelf from amongft 
them; 1 therefore was obliged to wait the con- 
cluſion, 


After many ſevere onſets, one of thoſe poor 
creatures had an eye ſtruck out by his antagoniſt's 
ſpur, which went with ſuch violence as to pierce 
quite thro* the head. The barbarous company, 
inſtead of commiſerating, announced their joy 
with a loud cheer, which was eccho:d thro? the 
whole circle, The weapon was again extracted; 

buy 
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but this would not ſuffice ; the combat muſt be 
again renewed. After a few more faint ſtiug- 
gles, being now almoſt ſpent, and their ſpirits 
quite exhauſted, they fell to the ground gaſping 
in agonies, with heads reclined on the graſs. 
After a few ſeconds. one of them raiſed his head, 
and made a motion with his bill; upon which a 
ſecond, and moft tremendous roar, proclaimed him 
the victor, 7 


J have been thus particular in deſcribing this 
kind of diverſion, (which is practiſed and coun- 
tenanced, by men who ſometimes appear in a 
certain auguſt aſſembly, deliberating on impor- 
tant matters; enforcing wiſe laws, dog: acts, 
game acts, &c) becauſe, ſhould any perſon who 
never heard of ſuch things, read this, he would 
hardly imagine, that ſuch practices could exif 
amongſt men of ſenſe, who live in a civilized 
nation, and call themſelves ©* followers of Chriſt,” 


But ſetting aſide the cruelty of this diverſion, 
what ruin has it brought upon families! How 
many poor mechanics leave their wives and chil- 
dren ſtarving at home for want of bread, while 
they are rioting and revelling at a cocking-match! 
How many of the higher rank bave forfeited 
their eſtates, and entailed poverty on their poſte. 
rity, in order that they might pay, what they call 

6 debts 
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«« debts of honour!” Now, when ſuch men as 
theſe commence fathers, and heads of families, 
what kind of morals, can they be ſuppoſed to in- 
ſtill into their children? Can they be ſupp»ſed 
to teach them benevolence, gratitude, charity, 
compaſſion, and the reſt of the ſocial virtues? Are 
they proper perſons | 


— to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how 10 ſhout 

« And pour the tien inſtructions o'er the mind? 
. Tnou. 


Alas! the contrary is evident. For many of theſe 
kind of ſportſmen have been known to abuſe and 
beat their children, for no other reaſon than becauſe. 
they gave inſtances of a humane, pacific diipoſition, 
in refuiing to ſaw of tne h ads of puuirry, or daih 
out the brains off a cat —*© Why! (they will ex- 
claim) are not all creatu es made for man's uſe? '— 
But granting chi: (+ hich man; of our philoſophers 
retuſe to grant) does it foilo from hence, that they 
were made to be tne objects ot ou; wanton Crucity? 
Maa is always ready to tie h.unſclf “ 10rd of che 
creation, but iis pilde makes him forget, that 

he is a poor dependaut creature :umlcii, The 
following ſenuble and pathetic ſentences, ex- 
trated from the Oeconůomy of human life, may not 
be improperly intruduced on this occauon, and 
WIT which 1 all couclude chis letter. | 


& Exalt 
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% Exalt not thyſelf to the heavens, for lo! the 
angels are above thee; nor diſdain thy fellow in- 

habitants of the. carth, for that they are beneath 

thee—are not they the work of the ſame hand? 

'Theu who art happy thro? th: mercy of thy crea- 

tor, how dar'it thou in wantonneſs, put others of 
his creatures to torture ? Beware that it return not 
upon thee! ?? | 
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CANDID REMARKS 


o Ms. LAN's WRITINGS. 


3 is not a little ſurpriſing to reflect on the 
ingenuity of mankind, and what curious 
(and ſeemingly plauſible) ſy ſtems have been pro- 
duced by intenſe ſtudy and indefatigable applica- 
tion. 


In the article of religion, what a multiplicity of 
opinions; what a diverſity of modes and ſyflems, 
have been introduced into the world by the craft of 


men, each imagining their particular mode to be 
. Infallible, and generally ſtamp 1 it with the appella- 
tion of orthodox. And, in order to extort your 
aſſent to their tenets, they will frequently pretend 

| to 
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to be led by an extraordinary impulſe, divine il- 
lumination, and what not, Theſe dogmatical 
reaſoners, will frequently tell you, when eluci- 
dating their principles, “ that it muſt of conſe- 
quence be as they affert, that it is utterly im- 
poffible it ſhould be oth+rwiſe. ”? I muſt confeſs 
I cannot but ſmile at ſuch modes of expreſſion, 
as the moſt fupecficial obſerver will eaſily diſco. 
ver that they ſavour of vanity and imperfeQtion, 
If their arguments are ſo ftrong and clear, what 
need of ſuch vain aſſertions? Theſe ingenious 
ſpeculatiſts, have generally, a kind of an irreſifta« 
ble method of ftealing upon the ſenſes, and, as it 
were, extorting our acquieſcence to their ſuhtile 
diſquiſitioas; hence we are often led by a kind 
of involuatary impulſe, to adopt ſyſtems as 
genuine, which, in our cooler moments of reflec- 
tion, we cannot reconcile, as conſunant with rea- 
ſon, and the nature of things. 


I was led into this train of reflection, on having 
peruſed Mr. Law's Spirit of Love, and Spirit of 
Prayer. I admire his language, which flows free 
and eaſy, He ſeems to poſſeſs a method of rea- 
ſoning peculiar to himſelf, and ſo artfully does he 
engage the attention, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to leave off until you have peruſed the whole book 
—"T'heſe two treatiſes, mentioned above, are ſo 
analogous, that the one ſeems like a ſupplement 

O t9 
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to the other; and unleſs you read both, it is dif- 
ſicult to enter into the true ſpirit ot eicher. 


I need not inf rm the intelligent reader, who 
has peruted the treatiſes, that che doctrine he 
inculcates is, That ſin is the origin of groſs 
corruptible matter ; or in other words, materiality, 
That man in his primeval ſta e, was not compoſed 
of à material ſubitance, conſiiting of fleſh, blod, 
and bones, (as we now are) but that he was 
formed of the ſame pure eſſence as the angels; 
that Aba u's outward body or vehicle, was as a 
medium or looking-glaſs, through which he could 
behold the nature and properties of both worlds; 
viz, both the outward face of nature, and the 
my ſterious arcana: But by fuffering his defires 
to wander, a Jonging was begotten in him to 
know the pleaſures of the brutal ſenſe ; by which 
means a ſubſtance was introduced into the will;“ 
Or words to this effect. — | his he ſays, conſtituted 
the fall, and ſufficiently explains the word of 
_ Gop For in the day you eat thereof; ye 
ihail ſurely die. e. To the heavenly nature, 
and primeval purity *”” Hence, (he ſays) man 
loſt his fir image, and degenerated into a bare 
animal (as to the outward) having fleſh, bones, 
&c, and of c-nſequence, became obnoxious to 
pain, ſickneſs and death, 


This 
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This ſyſtem, he endeavours to maintain, by 
many ſubtile and ingenious arguments, frequently 
quoting ſuch texts of ſcripture as ſeem moſt to 
coincide with his plan of reaſoning ; but ſuch 
portions of holy writ as make againſt the tenor 


of his diſcourſe, I always obſerve, he makes not 
the leaſt mention of, 


I have read the greateſt partof Mr. Law's wri- 
tings, with candor and attention, I alſo am not 
ignorant of the encomiums that have been be- 
ſtowed upon them by the literati in this kingdom: 
J allow that he merits applauſe; and that he was 
a pious as well. as a learned man: Yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he has proved himſelf fallible 


in his writings, nor do I think he was without a 
tinure of enthuſiaſm, 


I would be tender in ſpeaking the leaſt diſre- 
ſpectfully, of ſo worthy and pious a man; nor am 
I of a petulent cavilling diſpoſition ; bat, as I 
have ever thought, that all men have a right to 
judge for themſelves in matters of faith, I cannot 


be perſuaded to pin mine upon the ſleeve of any 
other man, 


On this FRF} 22 Se I am ſtimulated to 
make a few remarks on ſome particular parts 
ot Mr. Law's aflertions, which do not appear 


to coincide with the tenor of ſcripture teſtimonies, 
O 2 which 


re 5 


which teſtimonies, form the criterion of the chriſ- 
tian faith, 


That Avam was created a maſculine virgin 
having in himſelf the eſſenſes of both male and 
female, he endeavours to prove from the follow- 
ing words, 


„ And Gos created man in his own image, 
in the image of Gop created he him ; male and 
famale created he them.“ Gengſis chap. 1ſt, v. 27. 
— How far this may be true, I ſhall not pretend 
to determine; but to ſay that Ap Au would have 
produced (had he retained his primeval innocence) 
innumerable creatures like unto himſelf, merely 
| thro' the working principle of love, appears to 
me,'as a notion peculiar to Mr. Law; and of too 
myſterious a nature to come within the ſphere of 
my comprehenſion. 


If this hypotheſis be true, why do not the an- 
gels produce innumerable beings like themſelves, 
through the ſame principle? Which we may 
reaſonably preſume, is more predominant in them, 
as they have always retained their primeval purity 


and perfeion, and are alſo of a ſuperior order 
ol beings, 


We 
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We are frequently informed, that Gop created 
al! orders of beings; but I never yet either heard 
or read that any being, (ſave the Almighty fiat) 
was able to produce a mere animal, much leſs an 
immortal ſoul. It is derogatory to the dignity of 
omnipotence, to ſuppoſe that any order of being® 


are endued with creative power. I think if w®© 


examine the remainder of the above quoted chap” 
ter, and part of the text, we ſhall find no great 
reaſon to lay much ſtreſs upon Mr. Law's fyftem* 
Chap. iſt, v. 29. And Gop ſaid, benold! I have 
given you every herb bearing ſeed which is upon the 
face of the earthy and every tree, in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding ſeed; to you it ſhall be 
for meat. — Now I aſk why the benovolent 
creator ſhould ſay © To you it ſhall be for 
meat, if Apam thro? the purity of his nature, 
could not poſſibly partake of it? Again, why 
ſhould the plural you, be uſed, contrary to the 
whole tenor of ſcripture language, if only addreſ- 
ſed to Adam? For, allowing him to have both 
the eſſenſes of male and female, yet he was but 
one in identity. — That the trees and fruit were of 
a material corporeal ſubſtance 1s plain from Mr, 
Law's own confeſſion, who aſſerts, that groſs 
materiality commenced with the fail of LVcir ER. 
And then to ſay that Apam, whoſe body he af. 
ſerts, was of an immortal incorruptable nature, 
was to receive nouriſhment from material eſſenſes, 


ſeems to me, repugnant io the nature of things. 
O 2 In 
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In the courſe of his argument, he tells us 
© that EVI was not created until after Ap Au 
was in ſome degree degenerated from his origi- 
nal purity.” This is only ſurmiſe. It appears 
pretty clear to me, that Eve was created nearly 
about the 1ame period of time as was Apa; 
for in the 2d. chap. v. 5th, (which is but a reca- 
pitulation of the creation) it is thus ſaid, ** for 
the Lord God had not cauſed it to rain upon the 
earth and there was not a man to till the ground ” 
Now this is going back to the time before ADAM 
| was created. V. ch, And the Lord God formed 
| man out of the duſt of the ground, and breathed 
| into his noſtrils the breath of life, and man be- 
camea living ſoul.” After having given us the 
ſituation of EDzn, and recited the names of the 
rivers which watered the garden, &c. V. 18th. 
« And the Lord God faid, it is not good that the 
man ſhould be alone; I will make him an help- 
mate for him.” There is no mention made of 
any incidents occuring from the time that Apam 
was created, until the Lord made him an help- 
mate. Now, if Apau.had fallen or lapſed in 
any degree, it would have been ſo momentous in 
its nature, that I cannot believe the divine hiſto- 
rian would have paſſed it over in ſilence. On 
the contrary, I think the laſt verſe in the 2d chap 
proves that they had not degenerated from their 


primeval 


„ 
primeval innocence for ſome time after the crea- 
tion ot EVE. And they were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were not aſhamed, ” 
v. 25th. That they had not ſinned, is evident 
from the words, and were not aſhamed, ** for 
ſhame is the natural conſequence of ſin. And 
that they were originally, material corporeal 
ſubſtances, (as to the outward) is clear to me 
from theſe words of the text, In the ſweat of 
thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it waſt thou taken; 
for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou re- 
turn! ” Gene/is chap. 3, v. 19th, 


The ſcripture making no mention of Eve's 
conceiving before the fall, is no proof that they 
never made uſe of the means; Mr. Law, ſeems 
to lay great ſtreſs upon this circumſtance, That 
Evs bore children before ſhe had either Cain 
or ABEL, is not contradicted in ſeripture; and 
that ſhe bore ſeveral children beſides theſe, ſeems 
highly probable, elſe, where could Cain ſo 
readily procure a wife? 


The order of the creation, the formation of 
ADaM, &c, appears to be confuſedly related: 
which has given riſe to many diſputes and wrang- 
lings; tho' an unprejudiced reader may be ſatiſ- 

| fled 
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„ 
fied with the meanir g, tho? it be not related ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt rules of perſpicuity. 


Moss, though a good man, and divinely in- 
fluenced, has not underſtood the rules of our 
modern dramatic writers, in reſpe& to preſerving 
the unities of action, time, and place. The vari- 
ons incidents in the former part of his drama 
(If I may ſo ſpeak) are promiſcuouſly ſcattered, 
and we muſt be careful in gathering them ; but I 
think Mr. Law, has refined them away to a mere 
ſyſtem of metaphyſics. | 


» 
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REMARKS 
OY PROLOGUE WRITERS. 


N peruſing the magazines, I have often met 
with occaſional prologues and epilogues ; 
many of which contain much genuine wit and 
humour. In reading the prologue to“ the ro- 
mance of an hour” written by Mr. KELLX, I was 
particularly delighted with his humourcus man- 
ner of ſatyrizing the audience, in which he ſeems 
very pointed, and has hit off ſeveral character 
with much humour, Hence I was naturally led 

to 
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to reflect on the original deſign of prologues and 
and epilogues, which was to fet forth the principal 
deſign of the play, a ſketch of the characters &c. 
The epilogue was generally uſed as a moral to 
the dramatic fable, with pertinent remarks on the 
fatal conſequences of vice, and the rewards which 
are always attendant on heroic virtue: but at pre- 
ent, the indulgent, I had almoſt ſaid inſenfible 
audience, are preſented with a ſatire on themſelves 
inftead of a prologue to the play. It is however, 
a happy circumſtance for the managers that they 
have to do with an audience who ſeem to be proof 
againſt the ſevereſt ſhafts of ſatire, It muſt be 
allowed that many of his remarks are but too juſt; 
and if the conſtant attenders at the theatres, had 
only the ſame penetration that I have who do not 
pretend to any greater knowledge than that of a 
man in his ſober ſenſes, who has no inclination to 
give away his money to be lampooned; I am 
perſuaded that future prologue writers would en- 
deavour to mould their productions into a differ. 
ent form; give their wit a different turn; and pay 
more attention to that reſpe& due to an audience, 
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noms ON THE EPITHET 
«<GOOD. FELLOW.” 


R. Locks, in his Eſay on human underſtan- 

ding, very ſenſibly animadverts on the 

abuſe of words, and has filled ſeveral pages on the 
ſubject. It is certain there was but too much 
ground for his undertaking to write on the abule of 
words; and indeed, at this day, there appears full as 
much occaſion to cenſure that practice as in his time. 
However, it is not my intention to enlarge on the 
inconſiſtency of it, as it wou'd lead me from the 
ckiet deſign of this eſſay. I ſhall there ore confine 
myſelf to only one inftance of the kind, and that 


is the epithet good fellow: 8 generally beſtowed 
on drunkards. 


The original uſe and deſign of voter i was for 
the immediate conveyance of ideas. Almoſt every 
word has a certain diſtin& idea annexed to it, and 
they may be termed the figures or images ot the ideas 
they convey. Now ſo long as we do not pervert 
their ule, by annexing to the ſame words different 
ideas, language continues to be intilligent; we are 

perfectly enabled to underſtand each other, and 


realon 
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reaſon on variety of ſubjects; but when men either 
thro' wantonneſs or ignorance, make uſe of the 
lame words to expreſs ideas as oppofitein their na- 
ture as the poles are with reſpe& to each other, it 
is moſt certainly, the groſſeſt inſult on the original 
deſign. of ſpeech. To addre(s a drunkard by tne 
appellation of ** good fellow, is not only an abuſe 
of words, bat alſo involves a manifeſt contradiction, 
Every Engliſh reader, who ha: any knowledge, 
of grammar, knows, that the adject ve good ”? 
implies the object referred to, to be poſſeſſed of 
deſirable qualities, which a drunk ard, as ſich, is 
not. The general acceptation of tue ſubſtantive 
„fell W“, is anderſtood to imply a mean wretch, 
or a deſpicable perſon. Conſequentiy when t..cſe 
words are advreiled to any man tacy naturally 
involve a manif ſt contradiction, 


Chriſt held the word “ good@, fo ſacred, that 
he reproved the young man mentioned in ſcripture, 
for addreſſing his outward manheod by th. appel- 
lation of good maſter”; and yet it is certain 
that no one more ſt iCtty merited the title. But 
the moderns at chi day proſt t.te the word good, 
on almoſt cvery ccaſion, and never more than 
when they call a d.uukard “ good”, 


There is no ſingle vice (fave murder) which in 
my opinion ſo greatly degrades human nature, as 
d unkenneſ 
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drunkenneſs. Some, perhaps may ſay that “ glut. 
toney is more deteſtable“, to which, I anſwer, 
There is no difference that I can perceive, they 
are one and the lame; the diſtinction. (if there be 
any) lies in this, that the one gorges victuals, and 
the other guzzles down liquids. The latter ſeems 
more beaſtly, as it deprives him of the uſe of his 
reaſon, and reduces him to the ſame ſtandard; tho? 
in efieft, they are equally gluttons. 


I remember to haye heard ane of the votaries of 
Bacchus, declare, that to rail againſt eranken- 
| nels was to utter blaſphemy againfi the gods, and 
a ſatire on ali mankind”. I muſt confeſs I cou'd 
not but ſmile at the idea he form'd of divinity; 
but at the ſame time was ſorry to hear a Charge 
laid to the whole race of mankind, which only 
related to individuals, Itis certain, that drunken- 
neſs is a vice that is very common, But Slowing 
that the greateſt part of men are addicted to 
exceſſive drinking, it ſurely does not fullow from 
hence, that all mankind are drunkards, — neither 
does its being common, render it the leſs reprehen- 
ſible or make it the leſs heinous and deteſtable 
any more than the contempt of virtue diminiſhes 
its genuine beauty. However, I am perſuaded, 
that the indulge ce they are fa. our'd with, from 
the rational, ſober part of mankind, prevents them 
in 
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ina great meaſure, from diſcovering their real 
meanneſs and deformity, The terms good 
fellow, jolly ſoul!” and ſuch kind of ri liculous 
epithets, make them begin to conceive themſalves 
heroic ſpirits, and what not: whereas, were they 
but treated wi h the contempt they deſerve, it pro- 
bably might be the means of exciting in them a 


ſenſe of ſhame, and poſſialy contribute to reform 
their behaviour, 


It is aſtoniſhing to think hov men's ſenſes 
have been deb iſed, and the er ideas corrupted, by 
continuing in a courſe of rioting and d ſſipation 
for a ſucceſſion of years. A friend of mine, once 
related to me the following ftory which he was an 
ear itneſs too. A jolly toper ſoliciting an acquain- 
tanceof the ſum » ſtamp, to accompany him into the 
country fur a few days on a party of pleaſure, and 
to pay a viſit to an ther of their boon companions, 
who reſided a few miles out of town ; the 
other objected, alledging, that buſineſs of impor- 
importance required his atendance at home. 
The firſt, made uſe of every argument his mind 
could ſuggeſt, but without effect; at laſt however» 
he was heard to pronounce, with peculiaremphaſis, 
the following words. Why man, we ſhall have 
ſuch tun as never was known; beſides, we ſhall 
be as drunk every night as Daviy's ſow.“ This 


arzument was not to be withſtcod, it was 
P irre{ ſtable 
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irteſiſtable. The idea of being as drunk every night 
as *Davip's ſow,” made ſo ſenſible, fo fore ble an 
impreſſion on his mind, that all his former objec- 
tions vaniſhed in an inſtant, and he immediately 
ſwore he would ſhare the delicious fun with 
him. 


It is a notion ſtrangely prevalent amonęſt a 
great part of man kind, that getting drunk together 
is the cement of fiiendſhip, and that it can by no 
means ſubſiſt without it, If a man has occaſion 
to. go abroad, let his buſineſs be ever ſo urgent or 
momentous, yet if he neglects to appoint a meeting 
at a tavern, and pay, what is called “ his fare- 
well”, he muſt be branded as a pititul fellow, I 
would, by no means, condemn. the drinking a 
harmleſs glaſs together, if opportunity offered, 
it is laucable and harmleſs, when conduct ed 
with decency and order, nd confi ed to the 
bounds of moderation But alas! amongil to- 
pers, there is no medium. If the maſter of the 
treat, does noi“ keep it up until day-Iight, he 
is looked upon as one of a daſtardly ſpirit, They 
imagine too, that tney ſhall appear“ dull rogues” 
unleſs they diſtingu ſh themſ{clves by ſome extra- 
ordinary atchievement, — Accordingly, ſome 
bright genius more ente!priziug than the reſt, 
gives tue ſigual in the true buck- ſtile come, my 
| bucks 
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bucks ! let's kick up a duſt”! ſmaſh goes the 
punch- bowl, andthe whole apparatus on the table, 
Chairs, looking glaſſes, &c. are ſacrifiſed as an 
offering to Bacchus. After which, they all ſally 
forth like a troop of banditti; perhaps a fiddler 
in the train, moſt miſerably perſecuting cat gut, 
and may be ſaid to act literally, in the character 
of ORPHEUS, making the beaſts dance around 
him. 


It i is difficult to deſcribe the various inſtance 
of wit and genius diſplayed on theſe occaſions. 
After having given ſufficient proof of the har- 
mony of their vocal powers, by voieiferating in 
the higkeſt key, they have recourſe to muſcular 
force, Carriages, carts, butcher's bulks, in a 
word, every moveable object in their way, is over- 
turned, diſplaced, or broken. After having ex- 
hauſted their more than Herculian rage, on theſe 
unreſiſting, harmleſs objects, they return in tri- 


umph, like ſo many CSsARS or ALEXANDERS» 


and recount, over the concluding bow, theſe un- 
parallel'd nocturnal exploits; and compliment 
each other as droll geniuſes, and infinite in faces 
RITES and humour. 


Is it not the moſt groſs abuſe of language, to 
call that man a good fellow”, who not only 


degrades himſelf below the brute creation, but 
1 what 
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what is worſe, endeavours by every artifice to 


reduce others to the ſame ſtandard? He looks 
upon it as a magnificent exploit, when he has 
perſuaded a poor, inoffenſive, inexperienced man 
to overcharge himſelt with liquor, - your good 
fellow“, will ſhake you by the hand, and tell 
you he loves you in his ſoul, when at the fame 
time, his deſign is, to deprive you of the uſe of 
your reaſun; and will call you an unmannerly 
clown, if you decline drinking, till you fall be- 
neath the table, that he may have the opportunity 
of indulging himſelf in a brutal laugh, Theſe 
«00d tellows,” are often what we call **good na- 
tured; M hich gives them an opportunity of being 
more agreeable, and conſequently more dangerous 
companions. Good nature, 1s an amiable quality, 
and naturally attracts our eſteem ; tho' in fact it re- 
flects no merit on the poſſeſſor, becauſe it is entirely 
conſtitutional; yet the vulgar falſ-ly attribute it 


as a merit in thoſe who are by nature endued with 


it. When the phyſiognemiſt told Soc x Ar Es, that 
the traits of his countenance, indicated him to be 
naturally prone to anger and drunkenneſs, the 
philoſopher owned the juſtice of his remarks: yet 
(to his immortal honour be it ſpoken) this ſame 
SUCRATES exerted iuch/fortitude that he triumphed 


| over both theſe failings, and afterwards became 


the pattern of telt-mortification, ſobriety and pla- 
5 0 | cability, 
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cability. Now this was meritorious in a perſo" 
whoſe natural diſpoſition was averſe to either of 
theſe virtues, 


But what, in my opinion, renders drunkenn eſs 
altogether inexcuſable, is, becauſe it is not a 
caſual weakneſs, incident to mankind in general 
The contrary is evident, and we need only appeal 
to facts to prove our aſſertion. — Are not youth 
in general, averſe to inordinate drinking? Nay 
do not many of them confeſs, that after a hearty 
draught, they deteſt the taſte of liquor? Nature 


retorts againſt it. Nature indeed, does invite td 


ſenſual enjoyments, but intemperance, is incom. 
patible with her name: But men voluntarily be- 
come ſots and drunkards thro". a miſtaken notien 
of ſeeming manly; and falſely imagine, that 
ſobriety and effeminancy, are inſeparable —Art 
thou bleſt with a hale conſtitution? Has nature 
been liberal in beſtowing upon thee, elegance of 
form? Has ſhe . diffuſed on thy cheek the roſy 
fluſh of health? ” Be thankful and humble: But 
wouldſ thou preſerve the bleſſing, and enjoy the 
bounties of nature? ſhun the ſorcereſs Intem- 
perance. Let no Bacchanalian perſuade thee that 


a bloted pimpled face looks more maſculine than 


a healthy florid countenance. Be not enamour'd 
with the appellation of “ good fellow“, but rat * 


W to merit the character of a good man,” 
| P3 THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS on IMMORTALITY: 
WITH REMARRS ON | 
Ds , YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHS. 


Where dwells that wiſh moſt ardent of the wiſe? 

| Too dark the ſun to ſee it; higheſt ſtars 
Joo low to reach it; death, great death alone 
O'er Rar hog hank e en lands us there.. 
| | | YouNGe 


nov LD the nine ett put, © whether or no 
is immortality a ſubject of the higheſt impor- 
tance ? I doubt, not but the conſiderate part of 
mankind would anſwer in the affirmative; yet we 
may obſerve that the generality of mankind pay 
little regard to the thought; they look upon ſuch 
conte mplatiens as matters out of their way; and 
that it dces not belong to any but divines and 
kick perſons to ponder much about them: When 
in fact, the ſecuring to ourſelves a happy immor- 
tality, is tle ſole cauſe why the Almighty gave 
us exiſtence, and implanted in our natures ſtrong 
ſenſations of pleaſure and pain; in order to im- 
preſs upon our minds ſtriking ideas of the ex- 
tream miſery of unremitting torture; as alſo the 
exquiſite | tranſport of pure and unmixed felicity. 

But 
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But ſtill we muſt only eſteem what we now con- 
ceive of the nature of pleaſure and pain, but as 
faint imperfect images, in comparifon with what 
the ſoul muſt experience, when difincumbered 
from this groſs vehicle, vhich—* Blocks up the 
paſs, and bars from real liſe.“ 


It is equally as aſtoniſhing as it is lamentable, 
to reflect on the almoſt utter inattention of man- 
kind, even men of ſenſe, to thoſe ſublime 
thoughts, which alone, conſtitute man a rational 
being. When men are bleſt with an uninterrup- 
ted ſeries of what we call, the gifts of fortune, 
and their animal ſpirits elated and buoyed up 
with health and proſperity, they are but too apt 
to forget they are mortal, Serious reflections, 
they deteſt; all ſubjects that tend to mortify the 
the vanity of the creature, are irkſome to their 
ears; and of conſequence ftudiouſly avoided, 
This is natural to the creaturely will; and if 
this world were the only ſtate of exiſtence, ſuch a 
mode of proceeding is altogether compatible and 
conſiſtent; but then when we take a ſurvey of 


nature, and behold the greater part of the human 


ſpecies groaning under a complication of miſeries, 
which their moſt vigourous efforts are never able 
to remove; men of candor and worth, ſtruggling 
amidſt innumerable difficulties which they are 

never 
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never able to ſurmount, while k naves are flaunting 
it in an exuberance of plenty, regaling themſelves 
with the choiſeſt gifts of nature; women of exal- 
ted virtue, pining in want and miſery, while 
others of the moſt profligate lives and manners» 
are revelling in all the luxery of ſenſual delights; 
we then have the ſtrongeſt preſumption to con- 
clude, that we were formed for the participation 
of joys, joys eſſentially different from any thing 
that the ſenſual appetite ever partook of,—It 
were repugnant to tie nature of things to ſup- 
| Poſe, that an omniſcient God, (whoſe mercy 1s 
as infizite as his power,) ſhould give exiſtence 
to innumerable rational beings, and -ndue them 
with powers of preception that cannot be con- 
ſummated in a ſtate of mutability, unleſs it be 
granted that he has pre-ordained a ſtate of fu- 
ture exiſtence, where the ſoul may exert its moſt 
exalted powers of perception, and enjoy the full 
fruition of intellectual happineſs. That ue are en- 
dued with ſuch powers of perception I hope no one 
will deny. This granted, it of conſequence fol- 
lows, that either there is a future ſtate of exiſtence, 
which will amply compenſate for the toils of 
this life, and will furniſh us with objects of con- 
templation for the moſt refined faculties of the 
mind; or that the deity has endued us with ideas 
of perception, which we would have been better 
without. The latter propoſition, implies weak- 
neſs and imperfection in the deity, and takes away 
"2 00 
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or deſtroys, one of his nobleſt attributes, Which is, 
conſummate wiſdom and perfection. What is 
the reaſon that all the enjoyments of ſenſe cannot 
give ſatisfaction to the rational mind? It is be- 
cauſe the mind or ſoul, is immortal, and can not 
participate in the enjoyment of tranſitory things. 
Hence is the reaſon, that while we are in the full 
enjoyment of all the gifts of nature, the mind 
labours under a kind of uneaſy reſtraint, and an 
involuntary ſadneſs oppreſſes the ſoul. | 


The greateſt ſatisfaction that the mind enjoy 
is, the coniciouſneſs of having to the ut - 
moſt of our power, diſcharged the duties of reli- 
gion and morality. We receive a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction after having in ſome meaſure, contributed 
to alleviate the diſtreſſes of our fellow creatures. 
The excellent pattern of the chriſtian religion 
ſays, ** Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you; do ye even ſo to them; were men 
univerſally to adopt this rule, we ſhould have 
reaſon to hope, that the thoughts of immortality, 
would be a pleaſing reflection; there would be 
no cauſe to dread entering into a ſtate, which we 
had prepared ourſelves for. It is from the conſci. 
ouſneſs of being unprepared for ſuch a ſtate, that 
we ſo ſtudiouſly avoid thinking upon the ſubje&. 
The trifling acquiſitions, and tranfitory amuſe- 
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ments, which are only to be purchaſed for a ſew 
fleeting years, at moſt, perhaps but for a few 
months, or days, almoſt engroſs our ſole attention. 
Even the numerous inſtances of perſons eut off 
in the midft of their ſcheming projects, and in 
the zenith of affluence, will not excite the ſur- 
viving ſons of care to look forward towards a 
ſtate of more permanent happineis. 


The preſent age has many advantages, which 
former ages were deprived of. The inhabitants 
of this nation in particular, are favoured with the 
peeuliar indulgence of worſhiping Gov, after 
ſuch particular modes as ſeem moſt conſiſtent to 
their underſtandings, We are not obliged to 
profeſs our belief in certain creeds, which we 
cannot thoroughly comprehend; or receive abſo- 
lution from a weak mortal like ourfelves, This, 
we are convinced, was the invention of crafty 
prieſts, u ho took the advantage of impoſing on 
the credulity of people in thoſe dark ages of ig. 
norance and barbariſm. But tho” we may make 
a ſpecious pretence of having ſufficiently exploded 
many of the moſt glaring ſuperſtitions of former 
ages; yet may we not have adopted certain tenets, 
equally as ridiculous, tho' more dangerous? 
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The common received notion of imputed 
righteouſneſs is, in my opinion, a tenet of a dan- 
gerous conſequence. Chriſt's death and ſuffer- 
ings cannot poſſi»'y be of the leaſt ſervice to us, 
or be imputed to us fr righteouſneſs, unleſs we 
are aſſiluous in imitating, to the utmoſt of our 
power, his blameleſs life and practice. If we 
imitate and copy his glorious pattern to the 
utmoſt of our abilities; then | believe his infinite 
love and mercy, will impute what we were n-t 
able to perform. Bat to ſuppoſe that righteo.ſ- 
neſs will be imputed unto ſuch as deſpiſe his 
councils, and reject his admonitions, is moſt ah- 
ſard to imagine, Men are generally very ſaga- 
cious and ingenious in forming eſtimates of the 
various deprees of merit proporuonate to parti- 
cular actions of men, whom they employ in offi- 
ces of truſt. Thoſe who act with becoming dig- 
nity, anu execute their commiſſions with fidelity, 
ate entitled to revards adequate to their deſerts ; 
and thoſe who negle& the duties of their nation, 
are branded with infamy and diſgrace. This 
mode of proceeding, has always been conſidered as 
juſt and reaſonable, May we not tuen very reatun- 
ably iuppoie taat the delty was the firſt influeucer 
of tne mi.:ds. of men, to ditpenſe moral £quiiy 
and juice? nus, the peinciples ol 1eliglhun 
and morality | illuiterate and wuradiate each 


other 
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other, It rewards and puniſhments be allowed 
in the moral world, and denyed in a religious 
ſenſe, it is evident we are ſhamefully partial to 
ourſelves, and groſs perverters ef impartial juſ- 
tice. Many ſpecious arguments have beeu uſed 
by men of abandoned principles and diſſolute 
lives, to palliate guilt, and reconcile themſelves 
to the practice of it. Nothing is more dangerous 
to ſociety than when men of ſpeculation and ſu- 
perior abilities, exerciſe their tallents to the ſub. 
_ verſion of revealed religion, as t.0BBs and 
Bol IN GB(LORK E have done. But I very much 
queſtion whether either of theſe gentlemen died 


in the principles of their prefeſſion. Men may 


brave it out to the world, and ſeem aitogether 
invincible; but when ſickneſs preys upon them, 
and depreſſes their ſpirits, they then begin to 
think upon a future ſtate, and dijavow their for- 
mer erroneous principles, which ihey now find 
to be a miterable feſource The free thinker 
tells you that all the ſin you can poſlibly com- 
mit in the ſhort period of ſixty or eighty years, 
does not merit eternal puniſhment; becauie, he 
fays, tue puniſhmbnt is altoge cher inadequate to 
the crimes, Now I would gladly be informed 
by theſe connoiſſeurs in reaſoning, whether a 
finite creature may be allowed to fix any criterion 
by which the infinite Jehovah may 1quare his 
| | actions! 
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actions? May we preſume to determine what 
degree of puniſhment is adequate to the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of his divine law, and acting in an avowed 
contempt to what is made manifeſt within us? 
It does not become) a weak mortal to fix any 
bounds to the mercy or omnipotence of the deity; 
however, it does not appear reaſonable that ne 
ſhould, as it were, force free agents into a ſtate 
of felicity which they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have the leaſt taſte or reliſh for. Thoſe who 
have made the gratification of ſenſual enjoyments 
their ſole delight, have as it were, altogether 
ſtifled the faculties of the ſoul, and excluded 
themſelves from ſharing in the ſweets of intellec. 
tual pleaſure. It has appeared pretty evident to 
me, that unleſs we ſubdue every inordinate paſ- 
ſion, and mould our affections ſo as to glide in a 
current of tranquility, in a ſerene enjoyment of 
intellectual p'eaiures while here, we can have 
but a faint hoze of our ever ſharing them in 
any other ſtate of exiſtence. 


Learn ev'n now, 

To reliſh what alone ſubſiſts hereafter; 

Divine, or none, henceforth your joys tor ever! 

N. Thoughts No. 5, 


I ſhould be loath to infinuate that any ſpecies 
of writing is equal to the holy ſcriptures They 
are the only writings which direct to that divine 

principle 
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Principle in ourſelves, which, if adhered to, 
would conſtitute our happineſs in a tate of im- 
mortality: but a. this eſſay is not immediately 
addreſſed to ſuch as frequently peruſe the ſacred 
oracles; I ſhall here beg leave to refer the men 
of taſte in literature (for many of theſe eiteem 
nothing that is not wrote in what they call good 
language) to read with attention Dr. Younc's 
Night Thoughts; and not only read, but delibe- 
rately weigh the ſentiments; for they convey morg 
inſtruction to the intell:gent reader, than volumes 
of ſermons, which are but the fruits of barren 
ſpeculation. 


I think it will be allowed by all men of refined 
taſte, that the Night Thoughts, is the nobleſt poem 
in the Erglith, or perhaps in aiy other lan- 
guage, [he works of Homer have been, and 
are, held in the higheſt cſtimation by the ad- 
mii ers of learned paganiſm. But for my part, 
'T am not aſhamed to own (tho' I ſhould be ſaid 
to want taſte) that the Iliad and Oddeſy, appear 
triting baubles to me, fince I have pcruled the 
Night Thoughts. | am periuaded there is ſome 
reaton on my ſide, when I aſſert that to be the 
molt noble and ſublime, which points to the 
higheſt cb;e&t which the ſoul of man can poſlibly 
aſpire to. It is certain that the Trojan war 
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is recited with great energy of thought. The 
elegancy of poetic dition is much to be admired. 
But then neither the character of HecTor of 
AcHniLLxs, are proper paterns for a chriſtian 
warrior, The ſhield of AcyiLLEes, whereon was 
engraven ſo many curious devices, heightned with 
all the graces of poetry. does not convey. ſo exal- 
ted an idea to my mind, as the metaphorical ex- 
preſſion of the ſhield of faith,” There is not 
in the whole book of the 7//;ad, any one ſentence 
which (in my opinion) equals in point of ſubli- 
mity, the Angel's ſalutation to the bleſſed virgin. 
Hail thou that art highly favoured!” &c, Ajudi- 
cious critic, does not regard high ſounding words 
ſo much as the idea or image conveyed to the 
mind. Homex's deſcription of the gods rega- 
ling themſelves with ambroſia and nectar, and 
ſhaking the ſkies with loud peals of laughter, 
conveys but a grovling idea of divinity, and fa. 
vours ſtrongly of abſurdity and nonſenſe. As 
low images never diſguſt the mind ſo much as 
when contraſted: with thoſe of a ſublime nature, 
we ſhall take the liberty of inſerting the follow- 
ing lines from the Night Thoughts, where the au- 
thor addreſſes the only true Gop in a ſtile whieh 
ſtrikes the mind with awe and veneration. 


"RI who didſt put to flight 
Primæval ſilence, when the morning ſtars 
Exulting, ſhouted o'er the riſing ball; 
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Oo rn! whoſe word from ſolid darkneſs ſtruck 


That ſpark, the ſun; ſtrike wiſdom from my ſoul; 


My ſoul which flies to thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt? 
N. Thoughts No. 1 


Afterwards, ſpeaking of the dignity of the ſoul, 
he expreſſes himſelf in the following exalted 
train. 


« A beam etherial, ſully'd, and abſorbt! 
Tho' ſully'd and diſhonour'd ſtill divine!“ 


I know it has been urged by many, (and with 


tome ſhew of reaſon,) that the Ziad and Oddej 
ef HoMER, are not only excellent models of epic 


poetry, but are alſo compleat ſyſtems of morality- 


Y 


That Homer's ingenuity in embodying of the 
virtues and vices, and even the paſſions; not 
only affords great pleaſure to the mind in the 
peruſal, but at the me time diſpences good 
0 OI: 


Were the wor 1a involved in pagan darkneſs, 


this alegotical method oi conveying inſtruction, 
would ſeem a'together neceſſary, and even ſalu- 


tary ; but as we. have a more excellent ſyſtem of 
m ral inſtructions, given us by one who is much 
greater than Home ; it appears to me as greatly 
dero ating from our, duty, as accountable 

creatures 
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creatures who are favoured with ſuch clear views 


of true ſubſtantial virtue, to prefer this heathen 
author, as being the moſt ſublime of all others, 


Neither do I approve of the method of making 

uſe of HouER's Illiad as a proper book for 
ſchools. - The flexible minds of youth are always 
ready to receive any impreſſion ; and I cannot 
forbear conclading, that when young perſons are 
not only ſuffered, but encouraged, to fill their 
heads with romantic notions of gods and god- 
deſſes, with horrid devaſtations and bloody car- 
nage ; it muſt greatly militate againſt their ma- 
king any progreſs in the chriſtian duties. When 
youth are almoſt continually employed i in reading 
ſcenes of deſolation and ſlaughter, it conſpires 
greatly to harden their hearts, at the very time 
when the ſeeds of tenderneſs and compaſſion 
oaght to be ſown, and cultivated with all poſſible 
care and ſolicitude. — Thoſe perſons who are 
arrived at a mature age, may indeed puruſe not 
only this, but many other books of a worſe ten- 
dency without adopting the ſentiments; but 
youth cannot do ſo. They want both judgment 
and experience; their minds are eaſily contami- 
nated, efpecially when the ſubje& of their anim- 
adverſion is artfully contrived, and couched in 
elegant poetry. It is certain that the poetry of 
Home is beautiful, and that the tranſlator was 
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equal to the taſk; but I think he might have 
employed his time better, tho' he acquired great 
fame, with an additional pecuniary advantage. 
But this almoſt unbounded generoſiy of my 
countrymen, in ſo amply rewarding the author 
for this tranſlation, did but the more conſpicu- 
ouſly betray the degeneracy of mankind, who are 
always ready to patronize any performance that 
ſooths the paſſions, and lulls them into a pleaſing 
letnergy. But when a ſubject is brought upon 
the carpet, that ſtrikes at the root of licentiouſ- 
neſs and impiety, it generally meets with a cool 
reception; and tho” the language be ever ſo poig- 
nant, many are content to remain ignorant of 
its intrinſic merit. rather that by reading it, ſuf- 
fer thoſe ſtrong convictions, which are the firſt 
ſteps to a reformation, I believe there are many 
who (rather than be thought to want taſte) are 


willing to praiſe Dr. Vouxc's Night Thoughts, 
and take the merit of the poem upon credit, 


The dramatical works of 8 HAKESHEAR, ſeem 
at preſent, the only writings in repute, and nu- 
merous pens have undertaken to point out their 
peculiar excellences. The paſſions of men were 
of late, raiſed to that height of enthuſiaſm, as to 
celebrate a jubilee to his memory, at STaFoRD 


upon 
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upon Ayon, where our Engliſh Roſcius tri- 


umphed over their fanatiſm, and amaſſed good 
ſtore into his own coffers, 


The celebration of this jubilee, bears great 
analogy, in my opinion, to the ſolemn ceremony 
at the coronation by EnGLanD's champion, or 
the more renouned exploits of Down QuixoTE. — 
That SHAKESPEAR has a molt irriitable power 
and influence over the paſſions, is moſt certain; 
and for that very reaſon his writings are dange- 
rous, and have been hurtful to many, Let any 
one of SHAkKEsPEAR'S warmeſt votaries tell me 
in his cooler moments, if he has ever received 
any real benefit or improvement, either from tie 
peruſal, or exibition of his plays? Do they not 
enflame the paſſions, rather than mend the 
heart?” Pray what edifiing moral is to be, ga- 
thered either ſrom the madneſs of a Ricnuaro, 
or the romantic paſſion of a Romero? It is not 
my intention to comment largely upon the vari- 
ous dramatic productions, calculated to amuſe 
the mind, and divert us from the main point for 
which we were created; but I ſhall leave that 
for ſome abler pen to diſcuſs; yet methinks it 
were a pity that SHAKESPEAR's plays ſhould be 
ſo univerſally read, admired, applauded, nay al- 
moſt deified; while Dr. Young's Night Thoughts 


(which 
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{which have much more merit) are ſeldom looked 
into, nay ſcarcely mentioned. — It may be objec- 
ted, that Dr. Voux c himſelf wrote ſeveral drama- 
tic pieces, — tis granted he did: But 1 dare be 
bold to affirm, that he repented of it when he 
wrote the Night Thoughts ; at leaſt I think fo: 
as the following lines do not appear to be any 
eulogium on the utility of dramatic exibitions, 
but rather a ſevere ſarcaſm on the folly of man- 


kind. 


« As ſome bold plunderers for burry'd wealth 
« We ranſack tombs tor paſtime: from the duſt 
ce Call up the Neeping hero: bid him tread 
The ſcene for our amuſement : how like gods 
ce We ſit; and wrapt in immortality, 
« Shed gen'rous tears on wretches born to die, 
3 Their fate deploring to forget our own!” 
en | N. Thoughts No. 9. 


The Nighe T. "Ie Wi may, with juſtice, be 
termed a compleat ſyſtem of religion and mora- 
lity; There is not a religious duty, but what is 
weightily enforced; nor a folly or abſurdity in 
life but what is admirably pourtrayed and cenſu- 
red in this incomparable poem And, as the 
poetical reader is moſt delighted with tropes and 
figures; he may here find ſuch variety, as is 
ſcarcely to be found in any other poem in our 
language. As a —— of which, let him 

read 
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read the firſt 39 lines in night the 6th, which con- 
tain a ſtrong picture of a lingering ſickneſs; 
where the figures are ſo numerous, ſo apt, and 
ſtriking, that the reader will be at a loſs whether 
more to admite, the poet or the moraliſt, But 
the laſt night, The Con/olation, crowns the whole, 
and would of itſelf, entitle him the nobleſt poet 
that ever wrote in the Engliſh language. The 
ſublimity of thought diſplayed through this piece, 
is really aſtoniſhing. His poem of The laſt Day» 
(fo admired by ſome) does, in my opinion, fall 
ſhort of this. I will not affert that it does, as 
no man is without his peculiar prejudices ; but, 
if we have any fkill in poetry, The Conſolation has 
more poetical merit. If youth would, at leiſure 
hours, peruſe the Night Thoughts inſtead of the 
1lliad, 1 am perſuaded, we ſhould ſoon perceive 
a remarkable improvement both in their taſte, and 
in their morals. I know theſe rema ks will not 
pleaſe the claſſical reader, nor the preſent ſtate of 
times ; but they are my fincere ſentiments, and if 
they, in any degree, contribute 10 inſtruct a few 
well diſpoſed minds, my end is accompliſhed, 
and my conſcience acquitted. 
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A SKETCH OF THE 


CHARACTER or SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


T.. is no kind of writing, which I think in- 

ſtructs and entertains more, than that kind of 
biography, which treats impartially of the lives 
and actions of men who have been eminent in 
their day, and whole whole tranſactions have 
reflected honour on themſelves and on human 
nature. What encouragement to the well- di poſed 
mind (that ſeems emulous to perſevere in the 
paths of virtue, and tranſmit their names unſullied 
to poſterity) to read the pious life of the juſtly 
celebrated Mr Locks. The awe of his good 
ſenſe, iupported wirh virtue, ſtruck terror to the 
minds of the moſt profligaie and abandoned! 
The ſteadineſs of his reproofs were not to be 
- withſtood; They carried conviction along with 
them. The conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior virtue, 
gave weight to his arguments, and was more effica- 
cious to the reforming of men's manners, than 
volumes of ſermons, which are but the product 
of e r and refined ſpeculation. 


90 


e eee late of Wan- 
RINGTON, tho' a Quaker, was an honour to hu. 
manity 
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manity, and ought to be placed among the prin” 
ciple men who have graced the Britiſh annals. 
Tho” he never ſignalized himſelf in the field of 
Mars, nor ſought to adorn his bro with ſaugui- 
nary laurels; zet he was a ſtaunch veteran (If I 
may ſo ſpeak) and noble warrior, though under a 
different, far different banner: The prince of 
wiuch, gives nct his heroes the laurel, but in 
its ſtead, a much more glorious reward: ** the 
palm which withers not, but bloums eternal.” 


The public character of Mr ForurciLL's na- 
tural and acqu red abilities, arc, I preiume, ſo 
well known and admired, that a detail of them 
would, at this tine, appear ſuperfluous and 
uiineceſſary, I thail tum them up in the words 
of SENCEA, when ſpeaking of DzMETRIVs ; he 
was a man of of an exact judgment, ſteady to his 
purpoſe ; and oft a ſtrong eloquence, not finical 
in his words but his ſe*ſe w.s maiculine and 
vehement. He was ſo qualifyed in his life and 
d.icourie, that he ſerved both for an example and 
a reproach.” 


It may be truly ſaid of him, that he was elo- 
quent without ſceming conicious of it; hence 
there rever appeared the leaſt oſtentat on in 
his manner; 101, as he always feit thoſe glorious 

truchs 
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truths he uttered, he had not occaſion to have 
recourſe to thoſe effeminate rhetorical flouriſhes 
with the hand, and rediculous diſtortions of the 
body; no— He had on emphaſis peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and more forcible then any other I ever 
heard, tho' I am pretty certain he never practiſed 
in his cloſet, as many of our modern rhetoriciuns 
are not aſhamed to own they do; tho? that very 
conteflion, proves them to be only ſpeculative de- 
claimers, and no true miniſters of the goſpel. 


I ſhall relate an anecdote of Mr. For HER. 
GILL, which may ſerve as acorroborating proof 
of what I have advanced in his favour, and 
give the reader an idea of the a moſt irreſiiti- 
ble force of his arguments. — Being on his tra- 
vels, in the ſouth of ENOLAND, be alighted at 
an inn, where he accidentall) fell in company with 
a profligate attorney, who was not mere noted for 
his, wickedneſs, than for an u common turn for 
that kind of frothy railing, which the vulgar and 
illiterate, term wit. Having now as he ema- 
gined, met with a proper object, on whom he 
might play off his whole artillery of repartees and 
bon. mots, he began to open his budget and | roceed 
to action. After having ſpent near an hour, and 
ſhot every barbed dart of pointed ſatire, Mr. Fo- 
THERGILI,, Who had liftened all the while with 


that kind of attention which we pay to children's 
| diverfions, 
7 | 
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diverſions, deſired the fayour of being heard in turn; 
When to the ſhame and confuſion of this bon-mot 
manufacturer (as he afterwards confeſſed) he pain- 
ted the ridiculouſneſs and abuſurdity of his be- 
haviour, in ſuch apt images and lively colours, 
interlarding his diſcourſe with fach mild admo- 
nitions ; that he who had harrangued with ſuch 
facility for near an hour before, was now reduced 
to that dilemma, that he was unable to anſwer one 
word in his own defence. — The reſult was, that 
he ever after held Mr. Foryeac1LL in the high- 
eſt veneration, and liſtened to his excellent dif- 
courſes with the moſt profound attention. 


Such characters as theſe, are highly worthy of 
imitation, and their lives ought ro be recorded, 
for the benefit of poſterity. 


— 
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DT 
THOUGHTS 
ON THE AND ADVANTAGES RI. 


SULTING FROM THE PERUSAL OF AUTHEN=» 
- TIC HISTORY, 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. ＋ 


T is ſomewhat extraordinary, my friend, that 
ſo many perſons who are tolerable ſcholars» 
and have no ſmall ſhare of underſtanding, ſhould, 
at the ſame time, entertain ſo great an averſion to 
reading. And more unaccountable it ſtill ap- 
pears, when we know, that many of them have 


no neceſſary vocations to employ their attention. 
What can be the cauſe of this voluntary ſupine. 


neſs? Is it becauſe reading is thought irkſome 
and tedious? Is not company and converſation 
allowed to be the moſt rational entertainment ? 
To creatures who are endued with the faculty of 
ſpeech, it ſhould ſeem ſo. — This granted, it of 
conſequence follows, that entertaining and 
inſtructive diſcourſes, are preferable to all other 


amuſements. Can men be entertained and plea- 


ſed 


+ The ſubſtance of this letter was actually written in 
an epiſtle to a friend, about two years ago. And as he was 
pleaſed to expreſs his approb tion of the ſentiments; they 
are here given, with ſome ſmall additions and amendments, 


E 


ſed with a reciprocal communication of trifling 
incidents, and find no amuſement in the rehearſal 
of intereſting and momentous events ? 


If any ſhould be ſo ſhort ſighted as to urge, 
that thoſe circumſtances that fall within our im- 
mediate obſervation, are ſufficient for us to 
know, I muſt own his ideas are very contracted. 
It is by ſetting before our eyes the tranfactions of 
former ages, and the events conſequent thereon, 
that we are enabled to form any juſt notion of 
the rectitude of human actions. Precepts 
would looſe their force, unleſs ſtrengthened by 
a long ſucceſſion of facts that prove their utility+ 
There is not in my opinion, a greater pleaſure, 
or a more rational amuſement, than the peruſal 
of authentic hiſtory ; eſpecially that of our own 
country. The hiſtory of this nation, afford, 
many benefits and amuſements, which, tho? obvi- 
ous to the intelligent mind, are not conſidered by 


every one. Some few of them I ſhall here 
"briefly mention. | 


I ſhall firſt inſtance one truth which our hiſtory 
emphatically impreſſes. upon the mind, which is 
this, That pride and ſuperſtition, have ever 
been the occaſion of all thoſe horrid perſecutions 
and maffacres, that reflect ſuch diſhonour on the 


R 2 © annals 
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annals of our iſle. And it is almoſt unneceſſary 
to add, that ignorance has always given riſe to, 
and nouriſhed ſuperſtition, 


When monarchs became deſpots, and uncon- 
troulable power was veſted is the hands of a few 
individuals, thoſe in ſubordination became mere 
vaſſals in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Thoſe 
individuals, in whom the ſole power was inveſ- 
ted, made uſe of every poſſible means to main. 
_ tain their ſuperiority; and they hit upon the moſt 
effectual ones. They teok care to monopolize to 
themſelves all the learning of the times, and 
totally deprived the common people of the leaſt 
ray of ſcience. Thus awed by their authority, 
kept in ignorance thro? their policy, and ſtruck 
with the apparent ſolemnity of the rites they en- 
Joined them, it is no wonder that they ſhould be- 
came the executors of the greateſt enormities, 


- Miſerable muſt be that religion that has am- 
bition and avatice for its baſis, while ignorance 
and ſuperſtition conſtitute the ſuperſtructure. 
But when learning was encouraged, and began 
to ftowriſh, under the auſpices of tte ever glerious 
Queen EIIZA BI Tx, tuperſtition began to vaniſh 
to its native clime; for, when learning began 
to difiuſe its rays, ignorance and tuperſtition 
could find no aſ lum in this nation. When pub- 

lic 
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lie ſchools were erected, when men were permit. 
ted to read books of religion and: morality, they 
ſoon acquired the method of diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt right and wrong; began to examine for 
themſelves, and to contradiſtinguiſh between that 
principle that works by love, and that which 

maintains its ſupremacy by fire and ſword, | 


It muft be acknowledged, that we owe much to 
thoſe learned and ingenious men, whoſe writings 
contributed ſo much to ſtrengthen us in the belief 
of the ſuperiority of that religion, that enjoins us 
nothing but what is ratified by the concurrence 
of our own conſciences, Without theſe aids 
and aſſiſtances, men in general, would have made 
but very little proficiency in ſpeculative know- 
ledge. The reliques of ſuperſtition imbibed in 
their infancy, together with many traditional 
rites, that, from the ſeeming myſteries they con- 
tained, would: have been difficult to ſurmount, and 
would have greatly retarded the progreſs of real 
knowledge. | 

What an unſpeakable benefit does that country 
enjoy, where the rays of ſcience are univerſally 
diffuſed, compared with thoſe where learning is 
confined within the mouldy walls cf a eloyſter; 
where it is too frequently exerciſed to oppreſs the 
ſimple and undeſigning. —It has been a received 
maxim with ſome, and 3 always been adopted 


3 by 
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by tyrants and deſpots in every age, that it is 
entirely inconſiſtent with the true policy of any 
nation, to encourage learning amongſt the com” 
mon people; that it only contributes to corrup 

and effeminate the mind. But this is wretched 
ſophiſtry, and only calculated to ſerve bafe Ferres. 
deſpotic princes know, tkat when men's under- 
ſtandings are cultivated, and their ideas are en- 
larged, they will not ſubmit to the haughty me- 
naces of a tyrant, but will make uſe of ſome ex- 
pedient to depoſe him. But a wiſe and virtuous 
prince is ſenſible, that the cultivation of know- 
ledge, is the only means to give his ſubjects a 
proper ſenſe of the duty they owe to a fovereign, 
who is the father of his people; and of the beau- 
ty, order, and regularity of a well-concerted go- 
veinment. 


There are many excellent precepts to be drawn 
from the annals of our country, highly beneficial 
to mankind in general, and to youth in partieu- 
lar. Does not the life ard death of Cardinal 
Woll s Er, convey a ſtriking leſſon of the folly of 
attempting to riſe to wealth and power by acts 
of cruelty and oppreſſion? This prelate, when he 
could no longer enjoy the ſplendour of affluence; 
when he was deſerted by his former ſycophants, 
and left to broed over the terrors of his own con. 

ſcience; wiſhed he had filled ſome leſs conſpt- 
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cuous department in lite, He wanted that only 
reſource which wil! be of ſervice when the 


world has left us, the conſciouſneſs of having 
one our duty,” 


The life and reign of the wiſe and accompliſhed 
queen ELIZABZIr R, furniſhes us with an incon- 
teſtible proof, that wiſdom, power, and popula- 
rity, are not ſufficient to ſhield us from thoſe 
calamities incident to human nature. 


When we ſurvey that great Queen making her 
public entry into the metropolis, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of a joyous multitude, we view royalty 
in the moſt flattering point of light, In the eyes 
of ſhorc ſighted mortals, there was the appearance 
of nothing but an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of joys; 
liberty of conſcience, peace, love, unanimity and 
unmixed felicity. But alas! the ſubſequent part 
of her reign, was pregnant with a ſeries of unfore- 
ſeen occurences, of an allarming and diſagreable 
nature. All the wiſdom and ſagacity ſhe was 
mittreſs of, was found little enough to ſupport 
her amidſt thoſe perplexities ſhe was to encounter 
with. In a word, the great ELIZABETH, who 
ſhone in wiſdom and learning; who figured in 
oratory, whoſe prudence and ſagacity rendered 
her name formidable thro? all EURO E; at laſt 


fell a prey to the violence of a blind paſſion. 
There 
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There are other advantages that may be at. 
tained from the peruſal of hiſtorical events; which 


tho* of an inferior nature, are not altogether un- 
worthy of our notice. 


May we not diſcover the falacy of that inju- 
dicious remark fo frequently introduced by per- 
ſons of moroſe tempers and narrow minds, that 
the world increaſes in cruelty and wickedneſs.” 
Is any axiom in the mathematics more ſelf- evi. 
dent, than that this preſent age is more refined 
than any prior aera that can be found in our an- 
nals? The almeft univerſal diffuſion of learning 
thro' this nation in particular, the knowledge of 
the juſtice and equity of thoſe laws whieh protect 
its rights; and the good ſenſe, candour, and im- 
partiality of its. chief members; confirms every 
conſiderate perſon of their great utility, and how 
eſſentially neceſſary ſuch-laws are, for the preſer- 
ben of the d Kerr .of "un eſs: 


Were I to recount all the inferior . 
that may be derived from the peruſal of authentie 
hiſtory, I ſhould ſwell my letter to an enormous 
bulk. Thoſe already mentioned, are, I ſhould 
imagine, of ſufficient weight to excite the inqui- 
fitive mind to ſearch after ſuch uſeful knowledge. 


There 
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There are many excellent and judiciouſly com- 
piled hiſtories of ENGLAND. I know not which 
I ſhould moſt recommend. But for perſons who 
have not leiſure to peruſe volumnious works of 
this kind, 1 think thoſe hiſtories that contain all 
the moſt material and momentous events, without 
deſending into relations of minute circumſtances, 
are moſt to be recommended. 


SMOLLET's Hiftory of England has great merit, 
in regard to the elegance and perſpicuity of the 
ſtile; but for perſons who are in private ſtations 
in life, and want to be acquainted with the moſt 
important events in the hiſtory ot this kingdom, 
without being at the trouble of following the hiſ- 
torian thro? a long chain of hiſtorical events, and 
political diſquiſitions, which perplex the mind of 
the reader, I would rather recommend Russ2L's 
Hiſtory of England, now publiſhing in weekly num- 
bers. It is not ſwelled with tedious digreſſions of 
the author's; which, it not very judiciouly and in- 
genioufly written, rather diſguſt than entertain ; 
as they anticipate our own reflections, which con. 
ſtitute great part of the pleaſure reſulting from 
the peruſal of authentic hiſtory. 


What is the reaſon that fables have always 
been ſo well received, but becauſe there is a com- 


pliment paid to the reader's judgment, in 1 2 
| | ing 


( mo 


ſing him capable of making the application? 
When hiftory abounds with a variety of intereſ- 
ting and important events, and 1s written with 
candour and impartiality; it affords a fund of ra- 
tional entertainment. Many inferences may be 
drawn from hiſtory highly beneficial to ourſelves, 
and of univerſal utility to ſociety in general. 


By what means can man acquire knowledge, 
but by increaſing the number of his ideas? This 
circamftance conſidered, we ſhall find, that men 
do not differ ſo much in ſenſe as in knowledge - 
There are many illiterate men who are endued 
with ſtrong faculties, and only want cultivation 
and improvement, to render their names of ſome 
conſequence in the world. People in this age, 
need not be at a loſs for rational entertainment, 
if they will oaly make uſe of the means which 
nature and education has favoured them with ; 
and I think, that authentic hiſtory affords as much 
entertainment and inſtruction, as any other Woe 
of compoſition, 
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ON BERKLEY'S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. F 


N all ages of the world, eipecially in the laſt 
chree centuries, there have been particular 
whimſical gentuſes who, that they might appear 
wiſer than the reſt of mankind ; have adopted 
and endeavoured to propogate, ſtrange ſyitems ; 
have, by dint of mere words and ſouuds, et 
up pompous fabricks of ſubtile inconſi teaces 
and ſtamped them with the ſpecious appela- 
tion of philoſophy. Among this claſs of in- 
geniois ſpecularitts, hath been ranked the famous 
BRK LEV, a thor of the Ei on the principles of 
human knowledge.” A work hignly applauded 
by men of whe {ane ſingularity of difpoution with 
himſelf, I have no part.cular ave. ſion co BEAK- 
LEY as a man, but 1 look upon his eſſay, as a 
piece of enthuſiaftic ſtuff not to be ſ allowed by 
any intelligent man, who poſſeſſes tne proper uſe 


of his reaſon, | 


The purport of his book, after many circumlo- 
cutions, amounts to neither more nor leis than 
this, “ that there is no ſuch thing as material 


ſubſtance 


For farther remarks and arguments on this ſubject, ſee 
the London Magazine tor January, 1776, 
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ſabſtance. That mountains, trees, fruits, tones, 
vegetables &c, are only figures made palpable to 
the ſenſes, but that in reality, they are immaterial, 
and do not exiſt independant of. the mind.” 
According to this ſyſtem, NzwrTon, Locks, and 
others have ſpent much time and labour in inveſ- 
tigating the properties of material ſubſtances, to 
little purpoſe. -- Whatever the patrons of this 
biſhop may think, ſurely the names of Ngwron 
and Locks, will be tranſmitted with honour to 
the lateſt poſterity, when that of BeRK LEX will be 
forgotten. Tho” the advocates of this ſtrange 
ſyſtem, are incapable of advancing the leaſt ar- 
gument in ſupport of it, they will tell you that it 
appears very clear and evident to them, and that 
your prejudice keeps you in ignorance. This 
is always the evafion of thoſe who have more 
conceit than underſtanding, and who would have 
mankind look upon them as prodigies in wiſdom, 
and the occult iciences. But tho' they may have 
the ſuffrages of the illiterate and unthinking, 
they will ever appear falſe reaſoners by men 
who examine for themſelves, and form their 'opi- 
nions on. reaſon and common: ſenſe, rather than 
on what an enthuſiaſt may think proper to aſſert. 
It was always held up as an undeniable truths 
among the fathers of the Romith church, „that 
the conſecrated bread and WINE, Was the real 
. identical 
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identical efſence of the body and blood of 
Cnn1sr-; and that it was damnable hereſy to 
make the leaft doubt ot its being orthodox. 
BRK LEV oa the other extream, wants to make 
us believe that there is not in reality, either 
bread or wine; that it is mere deluſion to ſay, that 
they exiſt independant of being perceived, or 
even then, ſave only in idea of the mind. 


To ſupport this ſubtle hypotheſis, obſerve this 
ſage example, 


Jam in a garden—This is a 4 I ſee it, 
I perceive its figure, colour, &c. I pluck it. I 
now feel its ſubſtance. I taſte it, and even reliſh 
its acid.” Or (to ſpeak in Berkiian terms) I 
have the idea or ſenſation of acid. - New take 
from this cherry, i.s fig ure, colour, ſubſtance, and 
acid, and you then annihilate the chefry.“ A 
learned and judicious diſcovery, and worthy of 
the immortalized BIAKLEY | 


To what does all this amount? Truly to this, 
That the univerſe is an aſtoniſhing ſeries of won- 
ders, a complication of infinite variety! Each de” 
partment has its peculiar properties and did exiſt 
before me or any of my pany race had any being · 
Their nature and properties ate in a great meaſure? 
hid from me: But I know of a certainty that they 
exiſt, But ſhould the creator take away thoſe 
properties by which I diſtinguiſh them, he anni- 
hilates the whole,” ? 8 SUB- 
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Thomas Cookſon. 
Thomas Clark | 


George Brown 2 copies. 


Henry Curwen Eſq. 4c: 


( 


F. Carrick” 

William Cannon 
Stephen Cannon 
Robert Clerk 

Raiſley Calvert 
Joſeph Coulthard 2 c. 
James Clare 
Morris Coulthard 


D. Carrick . 
Ewan Clark 2 copies 
Mrs. Clark | 
Miſs B. Clark 


Miſs J. Clark 
—= Chriſtian Eſq. 
William Cottair 
Edward Carrick 
Rev. J Coatley 
William Calvin 11 
Rev. J. Colghoun 
Thomas Creighton 
Thomas Carrick | 
Robert Calvert 
Thomas Coulthard 
George Croſier 

John Chriſtian 

Jon Coupland 
Thomas Collins 
Iiaac. Crolby _ 
Abram Coulthard 
Wlifred Carter 
Henry Caſſon 

T. Croſthwaite 
John Clak 
John Corbet 

John Campbell 
Simon Crosheld 


7 as. 
| 


| George Dodgſon 
Robert Dodgſon 

| Elizabeth Dixon 
| John Dixon 
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James Coulthard 

Mrs. Carliſle 3 
Thomas Collier 2 copies 
T. Chambelin and ſon 
Charles Collier | 
William Cockin 
——— Colliſon jun. 
John Conway 


| | D F 
Tho. Dawſon Eſq. 40. 


W. Dixon Eſq. 
J. Dawſon 


Marntin Dunn Eſq. 
William Dow 

R. Dickinſon 

F Dykes Eſq. - 
L. Valentine Dykes Eſq. 


| Joſeph Durane 
| John Dunn . 


Rev. Samuel Dent 


John Dent 


John Diekinſon 
John Downward 


Abel Dickinſon 


James Dixon 


William Dixon 


Ilaac Denton 
| 1 homas Dickinſon 


| EdmundDawſon © | 


” 


E 


Mr. I. Ewart Bampton 
Mr Iſaac Ebdall 
Willam Embleton 
ohn Evans 
homas Eden 
Muſgrove Ellwood 2 c. 
John Ellwood - 
Thomas Erwin 
Mr. Elliſon 2 copies 
William Ecford 
Simon Ewart 
William Erwin 


F 


T Fetherſtonhaugh Eſq. 
John Fallowfield 
Rev. John Fiſher 
John Foſſer 
Thomas Falder 
Alexander Furnace 
Joſeph Falder 

James Fletcher 

Robert France 

John Fearon 

Henry Frears 

Rev. I. Fariſh 
Robert Fiſher 
Henry Fletcher 
Barbara Fletcher 
Richard Fletcher jun. 
John Fiſher 

Henry Fearon 
Michael Falcon 
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Robert Falcon 
John Foſter 

] Farbridge 
James Farrer 
Miles Forreſt 
John Fowler 


Jokn Ferguſon 
Robert Foſter 
Roberc Fallowfield 
Robert Fearon 
James Forreſt 
James Furnace 


| | Joſeph Furnace 


G 


Tho. Graham M.D.8c. 
Peter Graham 

Thomas Gill ſurgeon 
C. Gaſkarth 

Miſs Graves 

William Green 


John Grayſon 


Miſs Garnet 
Thomas Garnet 
Matthew Graves 
M. Graveſon 
John Gill ſurgeon 
John Goodall 
John Graham 
zdward Gibbons 
Alice Graham 
Jane Graham 


| Jacob Gilliſpy 
Deborah Glaiſter 
Robert 


( 
Robert Grabam 
M. Gibſon © 
William er 
E. Graham 19 
P. Gibbons 
Thomas Gibſon 
John Gaſgarth , 
William Graham 


H 
W. Haſell Eſq. 


W. Hicks Eig. 
M. Haſell 


George Harriſon Eſq. 


Ioſeph Hall 

Rev. james Holme 
Joſeph Hodyſon 

A Harriſon ſurgeon 
George Hodzſon 
Jacob Hewitſon 


Jonn Hudſon 2 copies 


Miſs Holker 

A. Harriſon 

Jorn Hutton 
Joſeph Hodgſon 
Thomas Hayes 
John Hindſon 
Thomas: Hodgſon 
Joun Hay ton 
Thomas Holmes 
Thomas Hodgſon 
Wiliiam Howe 
John Heyſham M. D. 
't homas Harrington 
Jimothy Hodgſon 


1 William Hutchinſoa 


H. Hutchinſon 
William Harris 
John Howe 


J Harris ſurgeon 


Thomas Hartley 
Peter Howe jun. 


Rev. Wilfred Huddleſton 


John Hamiltou ſur 
James Hall 250 
John Hobſon 
Thomas Harriſon 
Joſeph Hall ſurgeon 


| Thomas Hodgſon 


William Harrifon 
John Hodgſon 
Joſeph Hurd . 
K ichard Harriſon 


| Richard Holliday 


Robert Holliday 
Mr Hamilton 
John Harris 


| Anthony Harris 


Jonathan Harris 
Richard Hacker 
Samuel Harris 
Aſkew Harriſon 
Mary Hayton 
John Hutchinſon 
Jonathan Hutchiſon 
William Hayton 
J. Harrinſon jun. 
T. Hewitſon 
I Hall 
J Hankinſon 

F. Hodgſon 6 copies 


John 


John Howe 
William Howe 
C. John Hall 
Henry Holme 


1 


Miſs Irwin 3 copies 
William Inſley 

John Irwin 

John Iviſon 

Molly Irwin 15 

William Irwin ſurgeon 
John Ion 


7 

John Jackſon M. D. 5. 
Thomas James 
Henry Jackſon 
Septimus Jackſon 
William Jackſon 
Iohn Jameſon 
Richard Jackſon 
William Jackſon 
Mary Jackſon 
William Jameſon 
C. John Jackſon 
C. Robert Jackſon 
S. Jackſon 

J. Jackfon 
William epton 2 copies 
John Fr N 
John James 


Andrew Jackfon 


Rev. J. Kirkpatrick 
John Keay | 
| W. Kilvington 
Jamey Kenyan 


I 


Right Rev. Biſhop of 
Carliſle 


| Rev. Mr. Law, Arch- 


deacon 
| Rev. Thomas Lowthian 
John Langton Eſq. 
Mrs. Lutwidge 
William Lancaſter 


| Mary Lion 


John Lough 
Thomas Lamb 
Thomas Little 


James Loſh 
David Lamb 


Agnes Lancaſter | 
Thomas Labron 
Henry Littledale 
John Lawſon 


Thomas Leathes 


_— Leathes 


James Lancaſter 


Thomas Loftus 
Joſeph Liddle 


M 
Samuel Martin Eſq. 


Rev. Mr, Machel | 
Iohn 


al 
' 
| 
ö 
4 
: 


Robert Norman 
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Iohn Martin 

Miſs Monkhouſe 
George Meunſey 
Thomas Meor 

Mrs Maſon 
William Me. Kaird 
John Milikin 2 copies 
John Mitchinſon 
John Moreland 
Daniel Marſton 
Thomas Meals 
Ioſeph Maſon 

C. Richard Monkhouſe 
William Martindale 
Iohn Marſhal 
Iohn Mattinſon 
Thomas Mitchel 
Ioſeph Mode Eſq 
George Maſon 

Mr. Machel 

T. Martin Eſq. 


Joleph Moſs 


. Metcalfe 
M. Marke 


N * 
William Nelſon 


George Nelſon 
Thomas Newton 


Iame s Nixon 
Betty Nixon 


Rowland Nicholſon 
Philip Nelſon 


Thomas Noble un. 
Thomas Noble 


| Joſeph 


| Thomas Parkin, 


0 


| Robert Orr 

| Miſs Peggy Orr 

John O enn 
Robert Oyes 

Jonathan Oſtle 

Daniel Oſburne 


P 
George Pagan 6 copies 
J Porthouſe jun. 
M. Preſton + 
I. Pattinſon © 
W. Peircival 
J. Pearſon 
Samuel Parrot 
Edward Piers 
David Palmer 


| Richard Pike 2 copies 


Eliz, Pike _ Ef 
William Palmer Fare 
Peter Peele  _ 
Henry Piper 
Anthon s A ad | 

_—.. 
Jane Piper 


| Peter Pearſon _ 


John Parkin 

Willam Poſtlethwaite c 
ohn Parkins _ 3 
Tohn Peacock 
William Pearſon . 
John Pennington... ...- 


* 


) 
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Iohn Porthouſe ſen. George Redſhaw 
lIames Parkin Eſq. | Ioſhua Robinſon 

Mayor of Appleby ohn Rawlinſon 
Thomas Pearſon Iſaac Robley 

| Mary Ribton 
| Mrs. Ruſſel 
K | William Readhead 

Rev. W. Raincockclark | [oſeph Rittſon 
Mrs. Richardſon 
George Relph Ei... 
M. Remington Richard Story furgeon 
W. Remington Thomas Shepherd 
I. Rickardſon I onathan Scott 
T. Robinſon Thomas Stephenſon ſen. 
C. Richardſon Eſq. George Scott | 
Tohn Rittſon lohn Sowerby 
Robert Robinſon = Thomas Siſſon Ty» 
George Robſon Thomas Stephenſon jun- 
Iohn Robſon Ioſe ph, iſſon 
Ioſeph Robſon Iohn Smith 
Iames Reed Thomas Scott 


Thomas Rawſon 
Matthew Raven 
Matthew Ruſſel 
Iohn Rumney 4 copies 
Thomas Raine | 
Iohn Robſon 
Robert Rittſon 
Ann Rawlins 
Robert Relph 

Iſaac Rittſon 

Iames Robiſon 
Thomas Reay jun. 
Thomas Reay ſen. 
Daniel Rowel - 
Rev. Mr. Rotheram 


Thomas Simpſon 
lames Scott 

Henry Studdart 

D. Satterthwaite 
Richard Smith 

I. Spencer 

Ioſeph Steele 
Rev. T. Spedding 


I denhbouſe Eſq. 


William Shaw 


| lames Steward 


Dr. Simpſon 

leremiah Smith 

lohn Scott 2 d 
William 
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William Sim 
Charles Sim 
Lancelot Sim 
Joſeph Sim 
Joſeph Stockdale 
Francis Shields 
Jane Shields 1110 
J. Simplon N 1 
Robert Stubbs 
John Slea . 
John Soulby 
Anthony Soulby 


A 7 
Mr. Peter Taylor 
Rev. W. Thompſon 
Jacob Thompſon 
Peggy Teaſdale 
Ann Thompſon 
Sarah Taylor 
M Tate 
J. Todhunter 
W. Todhunter 
John Tye | 
— Turnbul 
Joſeph Tiffin 
James Tolſon 
Philip Tyſon 
Edward Thomas 
Joſeph Thompſon 
John Thompſon | 
Rev. Thomas Toppin 
John Thwaits 
Thomas Thompſon 
Lanclot Ton 


[ 


| Mr 
| Rev. Dr. Wilſon Dean 


— — 


0 
James Wallace Eſq. So- 
lieitor General 2 c. 


Iſaac Woodville 2 c. 
. Wilkinſon 


Rowland Wattſon 
Detothy Wattſon 

Mrs, Wyvill 

ſohn Winfield 

Arthur Walker 

T. Wilkinſon 2 copies 
W. Wilkinſon 
William Wilſon 

Miſs Wilſon | 
Themas Wallace 

M. Wuykinſon . 
Joſeph Wattſon 
William Wilſon 
Thomas Wilkinſon 
Edward Webſter 
Thomas Webſter 


| James Wilſon 


ahn Wright 
Jekel Wal err 
Jacob Wattſon 
jer. Wherlings 
Join Wanop 
Daniel Wilſon 
Robert Waugh 
C. Wilkinſon 
Iſaac Wilſon 
M. Wilkinſon 
James Walker 
| Benjamin Wilſon 
John Walker 


James 
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James Wilſon 
Rich, Wordſworth jun. 
Joſeph White 
Daniel Walker 
William Wood 
T. Williamſon 
T. Wetherale 
I. Weſtmorland 
John Wright 
Jonn Whaley 
J Whitfield 2 copies 
Joſhua Wattſon 

acob Wattſon 

. Winheld Eſq. 
John Will -n Limner 
John Wilſon | 
Rev. Jonn Wilſon M.A. 
Ihn Wakefield — 


John Wilſon 
A. Whitwell 
H. Walmſley 
William Wilkie 
Edward W1iton 


” Robert Whitehead 


William Wilkin 


Rev Mr. Williamſon 


I homas Wilton 
J-ſeph Wattion 
Gcorge White 
Joſeph Weſtgarth 


Damel Wane 


John Wilkinſon 


2 


—— Yeates Eſq, 


Two hundred and upwards, -were not anxious 
of having their names interted, which tor bre- 


vity's ſake, are omitted. 
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| TY RR A T4 m—_— 
| Page 12 line 3 for @ eager read eager. p. 16 
I. 10 tor pegeantry 1. pageantry. p. 31 1. 10 for ten- 
| aer fibres 1. fibres. p. 31 l. 14 for maiancholy r. me- 
lanchol). p. 33 J. 11 tor mead r. meed. p. 35 i. 8 
1 for pegeant 1. pageant. p. 3b i. 13 for whataver r. 
f whatewer. 39 l. 3 101 play d1. ply'a. p. 421. 1 tor 
| Jalar r. Jolur. p. 48 1. 5 tor thee r. the, l. © tor 
boaſts r. boaſt jt. page 05 line 4 for coarſe r. 
core. p. 68 1. 3 or lith'd r. lain 4. p. go |. 
28 for Colconao's r Golconda's. p. 91 |. 9 1r fire 
| r. fire. p. 95 I. 4 tor lecentioujnes 1. liceutiouſ- 
| nes. p. 97 4- 10 tor wtierare). ꝛlulerate. y. 111 l. 
24 10r de/erVes 1. agſerue. . 119 i. 28 tur noun /up 
2 r. noun /oup. p. 137 1. 2 tos lines I. line.. 139 1. 
27 foi pronene/s r. prowneſs p. 143. 16 fur off c. of 
P- 149 |. y tor text r. next, I. 20 ior fail r. fall. 
= p-. 154 |. 20 tor zntlligent r. intelligent. p. 165 l. 
E 11 for enjoy I. enjoys. P. 174 l. 10 tor lethergy r. 
| lthargy. p. 179 . 8 tor irritable r. irre/itible, I. 
| 17 tor eating I, edifying, 
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